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SECRETARY'S  REPORT. 


ANNUAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society,  was  held  in  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  evening  of  February  7,  1853,  Gov.  Alex. 
Ramsey,  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Riheldaffer.  After 
some  remarks  from  the  President  on  the  utility  of  the  Society,  in  giving  the  Territory 
an  honorable  name,  the  Secretary  read  the  following 

REPORT : 

Since  the  annual  meeting  of  1852,  the  Dakota  Lexicon,  prepared  by  the  members 
of  the  Dakota  Presbytery,  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs,  of  Lac-qui-Parlc;  has 
been  published.  The  work  forms  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Smithsonian  Contributions 
to  Knowledge,  and  is  a  handsome  quarto  of  about  four  hundred  pages.  The  history  of 
its  publication  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  under  the  patronage  of  this  Society,  is 
as  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  Lexicon. 

"About  the  first  of  January,  185L  a  prospectus  was  issued  at  St.  Paul,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Minnesota,  to  publish  the  work  by  subscription, 
and  in  this  many  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  the  Territory  manifested  much  in- 
terest. The  Prudential  Committee  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  also  made  an  appropriation  for  the  same  object,  besides  another  for 
defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  press.  These  provisions,  though  liberal  con- 
sidering the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  made,  were  not  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  announcement  of  the  publication  ;  and  being  informed  in  answer  to  a  letter 
addressed  to  Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  L.  L.  D.,  that  the  work,  on  certain  conditions, 
might  probably  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  Contributions  to  Knowledge  of  the  Smithso- 
nial  Institution,  it  was  concluded  to  present  it  for  that  purpose." 

The  manuscript  was  subjected  to  the  examination  of  Prof.  Felton,  of  Harvard 
University,  and  Prof.  Turner,  of  New  York  City.  The  latter  gentleman,  in  recom- 
mending it  for  publication,  commends  the  work  as  being  prepared  with  ability  and 
conscientious  care.  It  is  at  present  the  largest  publication  on  the  philology  of  any  one 
tribe  of  Indians  in  the  world  ;  and  long  after  the  last  Dakota  shall  have  been  gathered 
to  his  fathers,  it  willremain  a  monument  of  their  nation,  "more  lasting  than  brass,"  and 
will  be  looked  upon  with  more  interest  by  the  philologist  and  ethnologist  than  the 
works  which  Eliot  prepared  for  the  Indians  around  Boston,  or  Heckewelder  for  those 
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ol'  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  allude  to  the  fact,  that  the 
subscriptions  o£  many  remain  unpaid,  and  suggest  that  a  proper  person  be  employed 
to  deliver  the  Dakota  Lexicons  which  have  been  on  hand  for  some  time,  to  those  who 
subscribed  for  them,  and  collect  the  money  for  the  same. 

For  the  want  of  a  suitoble  room,  little  effort  has  been  made  to  increase  the  Library 
or  Cabinet ;  yet  a  few  additions  have  been  made  by  the  friends  of  the  Society,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  appended  list.  From  no  one  person  has  the  Society  received  more  fre- 
quent and  valuable  contributions  during  the  past  year,  than  from  the  Hon.H.  S.  Geyeb, 
U.  S.  Senator  from  IMissouri.  For  the  interest  he  has  shown  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Society,  by  increasing  its  Library,  lie  no  doubt  receives  the  thanks  of  every  member. 

In  accordance  with  a  by-law  of  the  Society,  it  becomes  my  duty  to  report  the 
death  of  one  of  its  original  members,  James  M.  Goodhue,  the  late  Editor  of  the 
Minnesota  Pioneer.  No  individual  did  so  much  as  he  to  give  Minnesota,  and  particu- 
larly its  capital,  a  name  in  history.  Among  the  Annals  of  the  Society  has  been  de- 
posited an  obituary,  originally  prepared  for  another  publication,  and  now  slightly- 
amended. 

That  the  Society  may  have  a  correct  catalogue  of  actual  members,  it  is  proposed 
to  issue  new  certificates  to  those  who  may  apply. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Neill.  be  requested  to 
write  a  work  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Dakotas,  supplementary  to  the  Dakota 
Lexicon,  lately  published  under  the  patronage  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  by 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  giving  to  the  proposed  work  such  title  as  shall  be  most 
appropriate. 

Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  the  Society  memorialize  the  proper  authorities  at 
Washington,  for  the  use  of  such  plates  in  their  possession,  as  may  be  useful  to  illus- 
trate said  work. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  the  gentlemen  who  have 
furnished  the  interesting  essays  that  have  been  presented. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  Hon.  H.  S.  Geyer,  of  Mis- 
souri, for  the  very  lively  interest  he  has  taken  in  increasing  the  library  of  the  Minne- 
sota Historical  Society,  and  that  the  same  be  placed  on  the  minutes  of  this  meeting. 


E.  D.  NEILL,  Secretary. 


ADDITIONS  TO  CABINET  AND  LIBRARY— ^MEMBERS. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  CABINET. 

Fragment  of  an  Indian  Pot,  discovered  in  a  Cave  at  Holmesville,  on  the  Minnesota 

river,  presented  through  Hon.  Alex.  Wilkin,  by  J.  PvIcKenzie. 
Two  Pennies  coined  by  Connecticut  in  1787. 
A  Penny  coined  by  New  Jersey  " 

A  Penny  struck  by  Benjamin  Franklin  for  the  State  oi'  Pennsylvania,  the  gifts  of 
Charles  Bushnell,  Esq.,  of  New  York  City. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  LIBRAEY. 

Owen's  Final  Report  on  Geology  of  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  from  Hon. 
H.  S.  Geyer. 

Annual  Message  of  President  with  accompanying  Documents,  for  1851 ;  2  vols.,  from 

Hon.  H.  S.  Geyer. 
Stansbury's  Expedition  to  Salt  Lake,  from  Hon.  H.  S.  Geyer. 
Maps  accompanying  the  same,       -       "       "  "  " 

Meteorological  Charts,    -       -        -        "        "  "  " 

Geology  of  Lake  Superior,  part  2d    -       "       "  "  " 

Map  of  Lake  Superior,    -       -       -       "       "  "  " 

Eulogies  on  Clay,  "  " 

Census  of  Maryland,  from  Census  Office. 
New  York  as  it  was,  from  C.  King,  L.  L.  D. 
Fifth  Report  Smithsonian  Institute,  from  Officers. 
Norton's  Literary  Gazetteer,  1852,  from  C.  B.  Norton. 
Animals  of  Wisconsin,  from  J,  A,  Lapham. 
History  "  '=  " 

Map       "        "  "  •'' 

Fifth  Report  of  Regents  on  N.  Y.  State  Cabinet,  from  Regents. 

Documentary  History  of  New  York,    -       -       "  " 

Simpson's  Santa  Fe  and  New  Mexico,  from  Lieut.  J.  H.  Simpson. 

President's  Message  and  Documents,  1851-52,  from  Hon.  H.  H.  Sibley. 

Boston  Massacre,  1770,  from  C.  Bushnell,  Esq. 

Minnesota  Baptist  Association's  Minutes,  from  Rev.  T.  R.  Cressey. 

Patent  Office  Reports,  1845  to  '50,  from  Hon.  T.  Ewbank. 

Zesteman  on  Colonization  of  America,  from  E.  G.  Squier,  Esq.  ^ 

Jesuit  Relations,  notice  of,  from  E.  B.  O'Callaghan. 


CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS  OF  1852-53. 

Prof.  W.  W.  Turner,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Seth  Eastman,  U.  S.  A.  "  "  " 

Cyrus  Woodman,  Esq.,  Mineral  Point,  Wis. 
Gregory  M.  Wortabet,  Beirut,  Syria. 
Lydia  H.  Sigourney,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Rev.  Norman  McLeod,  Granby,  Canada  East. 
George  McLeod,  Traverse  <Jes  Sioux,  M.  T. 
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RESIDENT  AND  CONTRIBUTING  MEMBERS, 

To  Whom  Certificaies  have  been  given  in  1853. 


Dr.  A.  E.  Ames,  Hennepin  Co. 
Geo.  W.  Farrington,  St.  Paul, 
Geo.  W.  Moore,  " 
Rev.  T.  R.  Cressey,  « 
Jos.  R.  Brown,  " 
James  Wells,  Wabasha, 
Henry  L.  Moss,  St.  Paul, 
J.  C.  Ramsey,  " 
Dr.  D.  Day,  Long  Prairie, 
Martin  McLeod,  Lac-qui-Parle, 
Stephen  R.  Riggs,  " 
Joseph  Wakefield,  St.  Paul, 
John  Holland,  " 


Norman  W.  Kittson,  Pembina, 
J.  H.  Simpson,  U.  S.  A.,  St.  Paul, 
John  P.  Owens,  " 
L.  A.  Babcock,  " 
Dr.  T.  R.  Potts,  " 
Henry  F.  Masterson,  " 
A.  J.  Sterrett,  " 
W.  H.  Forbes,  " 
Rev.  J.  G.  Riheldaffer,  « 
J.  Esaias  Warren, 
H.  Z.  Hayner,  « 
Rev.  T.  M.  Fullerton,  " 


SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  NICOLLET. 


FURNISHED  FOR  THE  MINNESOTA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY, 

BY  HON.  HENRY  H.  SIBLEY. 


The  Executive  Committee  has  been  pleased  to  impose  upon  me  as  a  member  of  the 
Society,  the  duty  of  preparing  for  its  records,  a  notice  of  the  life  of  an  eminent  indi- 
vidual, now  no  more,  whose  name  is  identified  with  the  early  history  of  the  region  at 
present  embraced  within  the  limits  of  Minnesota.  To  the  scientific  explorations  of 
Nicollet,  our  Territory  is  indebted  for  much  of  the  interest  with  which  it  is  regarded 
in  all  portions  of  the  Union,  the  results  of  those  labors  having  been  communicated  in  a 
form  and  under  auspices  the  most  favorable  for  their  publicity,  while  the  statements 
made  under  the  sanction  of  his  distinguished  name,  precluded  all  doubt  of  their  cor- 
rectness in  the  minds  of  the  community  at  large. 

I  approach  the  subject  with  much  diffidence,  not  only  because  I  am  deeply  sensible 
of  my  inability  to  do  it  justice,  but  because  my  time  has  been  so  much  engrossed  by  my 
public  duties  as  to  prevent  me  from  devoting  to  it  the  research  necessary  to  make  avail- 
able all  the  materials  which  might  otherwise  have  been  collected.  Thus  much  I  may 
be  permitted  to  state,  by  way  of  apology  for  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  task 
has  been  performed. 

For  the  most  of  what  may  be  found  interesting  in  this  memoir,  I  am  most  happy  to 
acknowledge  my  obligations,  and  those  of  the  Society,  to  Col.  J.  J.  Abert,  Chief  of  the 
U.  S.  Engineer  Corps,  under  whose  immediate  supervision  the  subject  of  this  paper 
prosecuted  his  investigations  for  some  years,  and  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  the 
closest  intimacy.  That  gentleman  very  kindly  furnished  me  with  a  sketch  of  his 
friend's  career,  written  by  himself,  and  permitted  me  to  make  copious  extracts  there- 
from, which  are  embodied  in  the  following  pages. 

It  will  be  found  in  the  case  of  Nicollet,  as  in  manifold  others,  where  the  life  of  an 
individual  has  been  mainly  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  fellow-men,  in  the  higher 
branches  of  science,  that  disappointment  and  unkind  treatment  had  clouded  and  embit- 
tered the  very  hours  thus  benevolenlly  spent,  and  that  Death  finally  set  his  seal  upon 
labors  destined  to  produce  great  and  beneficent  results  to  the  human  race,  without  the 
consolation  being  afforded  to  the  departing  spirit  of  feeling  that  the  importance  of  those 
labors  had  been  duly  appreciated. 

Jean  N.  Nicollet  was  born  in  the  year  1790,  at  Cluses,  a  small  town,  capital  of 
Fansigny  in  Savoie.  His  parents  were  poor,  and  he  was  consequently  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  gaining  a  subsistence  by  playing  upon  the  flute  and  violin,  before  he  had 
reached  the  tender  age  of  ten  years.  He  was  then  apprenticed  to  a  watch-maker,  and 
remained  with  him  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  when  he  removed  to  Chambry,  the 
capital  of  Savoie,  where  he  followed  his  occupation,  at  the  same  time  prosecuting  his 
studies  in  mathematics,  for  his  proficiency  in  which  science  he  received  a  prize. — 
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From  Chambry  he  returned  to  Cluses,  and  there  gave  lessons  in  mathematics,  he  him- 
self receiving  instruction  in  Latin  and  other  languages.  He  continued  this  course  of 
lile  for  about  two  J'ears,  when  he  went  to  Paris  and  \vas  admitted  in  the  first  class  of 
L'Ecole  Normale,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  mathematical 
course  in  the  College  of  "  Louis  Le  Grand." 

It  was  in  1818  that  Nicollet  published  his  celebrated  letter  to  M.  Outrequin  Ban- 
quier,  "  on  assurances  having  for  their  basis,  the  probable  duration  of  human  life." — 
This  little  work  gained  for  him  a  high  reputation,  affording  to  the  Assurance  Societies 
the  prospect  of  establishing  their  regulations  upon  the  more  certain  basis  of  mathemati- 
cal demonstration,  and  he  soon  found  himself  courted  by  linanciers,  while  at  the  same 
lime  he  was  admitted  into  the  higher  circles  of  society.  Shortly  afterwards  he  wrote 
for  the  "  Modern  Encyclopcdi;i"  several  articles  on  prohabiliiies  and  one  upon  assitr- 
ances.  It  is  stated,  that  his  knowledge  of  the  English  gave  him  a  great  advantage,  in 
being  able  to  consult  writers  in  that  language  on  the  Theory  of  Assurances  in  applying 
it  to  every  species  of  risks. 

From  1819  and  1820,  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  his  astronomical  labors. 
During  those  years  he  made  observations  upon  the  lunar  spot  Manilus,  and  uniting 
them  with  tliose  made  by  M.  Bonvard  in  1806,  he  having  discussed  the  Avhole  in  a 
memoir  published  in  the  Connaisance  dcs  Temps  in  1822  and  1823. 

On  the  21st  January,  1821,  between  six  and  seven  in  the  evening,  he  discovered  a 
comet  in  the  constellation  of  Pegasus,  (seen  on  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  hour  by 
Pons  at  Marseilles,)  and  !Vom  his  own  observations  and  those  of  the  astronomers  and 
the  observatory,  he  completed  its  parabolic  elements.  On  the  22d  of  April,  1830,  he 
discovered  another  comet  between  the  constellations  Delphinus  and  Equileus,  but  was 
on  that  occasion  preceded  by  M.  Gambart  of  Marseilles,  v.ho  had  already  seen  it  on 
the  21st  of  the  same  mont!'.. 

We  are  besides  indebted  to  Nicollet  for  observations  and  computations  of  other 
comets,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  that  of  1823,  whose  elements  he  computed. 
He  had  already  labored  some  time  in  the  Observatory  at  Paris  when,  in  1822,  he  en- 
tered the  "  Bureau  dcs  Longitudes"  as  an  adjunct.  His  position  v.'as  thus  for  the 
future  most  honorably  established.  The  publications  of  the  Observatory  will  show 
the  part  he  tojk  in  the  observations. 

About  the  same  time,  lie  was  employed  by  the  '-Bureau  des  Longitudes"  to  perform 
an  important  work  in  connection  with  other  distinguished  savans,  in  determining  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  by  comparing  a  measured  terrestrial  arc  with  the  celestial  arc  cor- 
responding to  it.  The  results  of  those  labors  were  published  in  the  "  Connaisance  des 
Temps"  for  1829.  M.  Nicollet  also  published  in  1828,  a  memoir  in  a  new  computa- 
tion of  the  latitudes  of  certain  places,  to  serve  as  a  supplement  to  that  great  work,  th« 
"Base  du  Systeme  Metrique." 

Previous  to  1825,  M.  'Nicollet  received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and 
had  also  been  attached,  as  Professor,  to  the  Royal  College  of  "  Louis  Le  Grand." 
Being,  in  addition,  appointed  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Naval  Schools,  he  published 
in  1829,  conjointly  with  MM.  Reynaud  and  Gcraud,  a  course  of  mathematics  in  three 
volumes,  for  the  use  of  the  candidates  for  promotion — the  second  volume  containing 
geometry  and  trigonometry,  being  edited  solely  by  himself. 

During  a  journey  to  Brest,  he  determined  the  horizontal  magnetic  intensity  at  that 
point,  for  comparison  with  the  intensities  at  Paris  and  Brussels.  These  were  made  in 
1831,  and  their  results  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Bulletins.  He  was  named  a 
Corresponding  Member  of  the  Ptoyal  Academy  of  Science  and  Belles  Lettres  at  Brus- 
sels, and  several  of  his  communications  inserted  in  the  publications  of  the  Academy. 

M.  Nicollet  had  hitherto  been  fortunate  in  his  financial  concerns,  and  had  accumu- 
lated a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Tempted  by  his  uniform  success,  and  being  a  firm 
believer  in  his  theory  of  probabilities  and  in  his  mathematical  combinations,  he  launched 
baldly  forth  uj)on  the  sea  of  speculation,  and,  as  might  well  have  been  predicted,  he 
failed,  and  lost  not  only  his  own  fortune,  but  involved  others  also,  and  was  forced  to 
seek  refuge  in  the  United  Slates,  his  former  friends  being  i'ound  among  his  most  bitter 
and  implacable  persecutors,  que  ne  hti  pardonncnt  pas,  parcequHl  iVa  pas  reussi. 

His  arrival  in  our  country  in  1832,  nn  entire  strnngrr  and  with  but  limited  p»cuni- 
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ary  means  at  his  disposal,  was  consequently  under  very  discouraging  circumstances. 
Living  chiefly  in  the  South- West,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  some  astronomical 
instruments  he  had  brought  with  him,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Bishop  Change  of  Natchez,  who  proved  a  kind  and  true  friend  to  him  there- 
after. He  was  treated  with  much  warm  hospitality  in  that  region,  his  scientific  attain- 
ments proving  a  passport  to  the  best  society,  and  the  pleasure  he  always  took  in  com- 
municating information  to  others,  rendering  him  an  interesting  and  valuable  companion. 

We  have  now  traced  the  career  of  M.  Nicollet,  briefly  and  imperfectly,  down  to  the 
period  from  which  may  be  dated  the  identification  of  his  name  and  fame  with  the  history 
of  our  own  interesting  Territory.  In  the  spring  of  1835,  he  set  out  on  his  tour  to  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  with  a  view  of  exploring  that  river,  and  determining  its  sources 
with  astronomical  accuracy.  His  intention  to  enter  upon  this  field  of  labor  had  been 
previously  made  known,  for  in  1833,  the  War  Department  had  furnished  him  with 
letters  of  protection  and  hospitality  to  the  commanding  officers  and  Indian  Agents  on 
that  frontier.  He  also  received  from  the  Department  the  loan  of  certain  instruments 
needed  by  him,  but  beyond  these  inconsiderable  aids,  he  undertook  the  expedition  at 
his  own  expense  and  risk.  "We  have  understood,  however,  that  the  intelligent  and 
enterprizing  house  of  P.  Chouteau,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  then  extensively  engaged 
■  in  the  Indian  trade,  contributed  liberally  towards  M.  Nicollet's  outfit  and  expenses, 
looking  for  no  other  remuneration  than  the  general  information  which  would  be  the 
result."* 

It  was  in  the  year  1835,  therefore,  that  my  own  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  commenced.  Being  provided  with  introductory  letters  to  myself  as  well 
as  to  other  individuals  in  this  part  of  the  country,  he  called  at  Mendota  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  Fort  Snelling,  unfolded  his  plan  of  operations  with  the  utmost  freedom  and 
frankness,  and  solicited  my  aid  and  co-operation  in  his  enterprize.  In  those  days  when 
the  nearest  settlement  of  whites  was  nearly  three  hundred  miles  distant,  the  advent  of 
a  decent  and  intelligent  visitor  was  hailed  with  delight.  Whatever  assistance  could  be 
rendered  to  advance  the  objects  of  such  an  individual,  if  proper  in  themselves,  was 
cordially  given  by  the  officers  at  the  military  posts,  as  well  as  by  those  men  in  charge 
of  trading  stations.  All  were  equally  anxious  for  his  success,  and  M.  Nicollet  soon 
found  himself  equipped  at  comparatively  small  expense  with  the  means  of  ascending 
the  Mississippi  river.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  results 
of  his  expedition.  They  have  been  given  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  report  published 
by  the  General  Government.  M.  Nicollet  was  absent  several  months,  and  he  returned 
to  Fort  Snelling  late  in  the  autumn,  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  to  calculate  the  astro- 
nomical observations  he  had  made  during  his  tour.  A  portion  of  the  winter  following 
was  spent  by  him  at  my  house,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  I  found  in  him 
a  most  instructive  companion.  His  devotion  to  his  studies  was  intense  and  unremitting, 
and  I  frequently  expostulated  with  him  upon  his  imprudence  in  thus  over-tasking  the 
strength  of  his  delicate  frame,  but  with  little  effect.  When  the  weather  was  auspicious, 
telescope  in  hand,  he  would  spend  hours  of  the  cold  winter  nights  of  our  high  latitude 
in  astral  observations.  He  continued  his  labors  until  the  opening  of  spring  called  him 
to  encounter  the  privations  and  sufierings  necessarily  attendant  upon  a  long  sojourn  in 
the  wilderness.  Such  Avas  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature,  that  he  submitted  to  all  phys- 
ical inconveniences  without  murmuring,  and  as  of  no  moment  when  compared  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged. 

In  1838,  he  visited  Washington  City  with  his  maps  and  journals,  and  was  there 
greeted  with  much  warmth  by  kind  and  sympathizing  friends  who  had  watched  his 
undertaking  with  interest,  and  who  extended  to  him  such  aid  as  could  be  offered  with- 
out offence  to  his  sensitiveness  and  delicacy.  Among  these  may  be  named  the  Hon. 
Joel  R.  Poinsett,  then  at  the  head  of  the  War  Department,  and  Col.  Abert,  Chief  of 
the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  These  gentlemen  were  kindred  spirits,  who 
could  appreciate  and  esteem  the  character  of  Nicollet.  Mr.  Poinsett  was  not  only  a 
literary  man,  but  he  was  possessed  also  of  respectable  scientific  acquirements,  and  his 
comprehensive  mind  at  once  led  him  to  perceive  the  importance  to  the  country  of 
securing  the  materials  collected  by  Nicollet  in  his  excursions,  and  of  engaging  him  in 

*Col.  Abert. 
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further  explorations  of  the  vast  basin  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
rivers.  To  this  end,  he  authorized  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  make  arrangements  with 
M.  Nicollet  for  the  transfer  of  his  maps  and  journals  to  the  Government,  and  to  secure 
his  further  services.  These,  with  a  man  like  Nicollet,  who  panted  for  greater  oppor- 
tunity to  distinguish  himself,  were  soon  perfected,  and  he  became  a  Government  officer, 
with  abundant  means  to  carry  out  his  projects.  He  proceeded  on  his  mission,  resolved 
to  do  credit  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  Government  which  had  honored  him  with  its 
confidence. 

The  eventful  career  of  John  C.  Fremont  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  this 
expedition,  he  having  been  attached  to  it  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  M,  Nicol- 
let ascended  the  Missouri  River  with  his  company  to  Fort  Pierre,  i'rom  which  point  he 
diverged  across  the  prairies  to  Devil's  Lake,  and  thence  to  the  head  of  the  Minnesota 
river  and  down  its  valley  to  Mendota.  On  his  way  he  visited  the  Pipe  Stone  Quarry 
(so  called)  on  the  Coteau  de  Prairie,  explored  the  Undine  Region  in  which  some  of 
the  nuinerous  tributaries  of  the  Blue  Earth  take  their  rise,  and  I  well  remember  the 
glowing  terms  which  he  used  in  speaking  of  the  Valley  of  the  Minnesota,  characteriz- 
ing it  as  the  garden  spot  of  the  North-West,  and  as  destined,  at  no  distant  day,  to  be 
the  happy  home  of  an  industrious  and  enterprizing  population, 

M,  Nicollet  frequently  referred  to  Col,  Fremont,  in  his  conversations  with  me,  as 
a  young  man  of  more  than  ordinary  promise,  and  stated  his  conviction,  that  the  modest 
and  unassuming  youth,  if  his  life  should  be  spared,  would,  in  due  time,  carve  out  for 
himself  a  distinguished  position  among  the  savans  of"  the  age, 

I  was  favored  by  a  visit  of  some  weeks  from  both  these  gentlemen  ;  but  while  I 
rejoiced  at  the  success  that  had  crowned  their  efforts,  I  could  not  conceal  from  myself 
the  fact,  that  the  arduous  nature  of  his  labors  was  rapidly  wearing  away  the  health  of 
Nicollet,  and  that  his  delicate  frame  could  not  much  longer  withstand  the  workings  of 
the  fiery  spirit  within. 

One  of  the  results  of  Nicollet's  labors  was,  the  magnificent  map  which  bears  his 
name,  and  which  has  associated  it  with  that  of  our  ov^'n  section  of  country  for  all  time 
to  come.  Although  that  map  is  imperfect  in  its  details,  as  all  must  necessarily  be  that 
are  not  based  upon  an  actual  survey  of  all  the  region  therein  delineated,  yet  its  main 
points  are  remarkable  for  their  correctness,  especially  of  those  parts  which  he  visited 
in  person.  The  accuracy  of  his  astronomical  observations,  where  they  have  been 
applied  to  determine  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  particular  places,  remains  to  this  day 
unquestioned.  The  report  submitted  by  him  to  the  War  Department,  in  1841,  of  his 
explorations,  and  printed  by  order  of  Congress,  was  brief:  but  very  satisfactory,  and 
tended  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  reading  community  to  the  country  he  had  described 
with  so  much  ability. 

I  have  reason  to  know  that  M.  Nicollet  had  collected  ample  materials  for  a  work  to 
consist  of  several  volumes,  relating  principally  to  what  is  now  Minnesota,  in  which  it 
was  his  intention  to  elaborate  the  several  departments  of  its  geolog)',  topography  and 
geographical  position,  and  many  interesting  topics  connected  with  the  Indian  tribes  to 
be  found  therein,  the  structure  of  their  several  languages,  and  to  state  well-grounded 
opinions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  races  which  preceded  them.  Such  a  proposition 
from  the  pen  of  a  man  so  competent  as  himself  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  would  have 
been  of  inestimable  advantage,  not  only  to  our  own  Territory,  but  to  the  whole  Union. 
His  premature  death  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  this  design,  and  his  papers  have  passed 
into  the  possession  of  different  individuals,  some  of  whom  are  unwilling  to  part  with 
such  cherished  memorials  of  a  departed  friend.  There  is,  consequently,  little  reason  to 
hope  that  a  publication  will  ever  be  made,  embodying  information  comprised  in  those 
materials,  at  all  commensurate  in  importance  with  the  vast  amount  of  scientific  labor 
expended  in  tlieir  collection. 

Nicollet  was  fully  satisfied  that  the  soil  of  Minnesota  would  eventually  prove  to  be 
rich  in  mineral  deposits.  I  saw  in  his  possession  specimens  of  virgin  copper  and  ore 
of  the  same  metal,  collected  by  him  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Crow- Wing  River.  The  precise  spot  where  the  discovery  was  made,  I  am 
induced  to  believe  Nicollet  never  disclosed,  unless,  perhaps,  confidentially  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  he  did  not  deem  it  proper  that  the  knowledge  acquired  by  him  while  in  the 
public  employ,  should  be  used  for  purposes  of  private  emolument. 
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It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  the  subject  of  this  paper  in  his  researches.  His 
Report  already  referred  to,  affords  a  synopsis  of  his  explorations  in  this  region.  Let  it 
suffice  to  state,  that  with  less  than  an  ordinary  share  of  physical  strength,  and  with  the 
seeds  of  disease  already  implanted  in  his  system,  he  endured  fatigues  and  privations, 
overcame  obstacles,  and  accomplished  results,  which  might  well  be  regarded  as  extra- 
ordinary in  any  man  in  the  full  vigor  of  robust  health. 

Leaving,  therefore,  the  subject  of  Nicollet's  investigations  in  the  North- West,  let 
us  briefly  trace  his  eventful  career  to  its  termination.  His  health  was  so  seriously 
affected  after  his  return  to  Washington  in  1839,  that  from  that  time  forward  he  was 
incapacitated  from  devoting  himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  work  as  exclusively 
as  he  had  previously  done.  Still  he  labored,  but  it  was  with  depressed  spirits  and 
blighted  hopes.  He  had  long  aspired  to  a  membership  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris.  His  long  continued  devotion  and  valuable  contributions  to  the  cause  of  science, 
and  his  correct  deportment  as  a  gentleman,  alike  entitled  him  to  such  a  distinction. 
But  his  enemies  were  numerous  and  influential,  and  when  his  name  was  presented  in 
accordance  with  a  previous  nomination,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  he  was  black-balled  and 
rejected.  This  last  blow  was  mortal.  True,  he  strove  against  the  incurable  melan- 
choly which  had  fastened  itself  upon  him,  but  his  struggles  waxed  more  and  more  faint, 
until  death  put  a  period  to  his  sufferings  on  the  18th  September,  1844. 

Even  when  he  was  aware  that  his  dissolution  was  near  at  hand,  his  thought« 
reverted  back  to  the  days  when  he  roamed  along  the  valley  of  the  Minnesota  river. 
It  was  my  fortune  to  meet  him  for  the  last  time  in  the  year  1842  in  Washington  City. 
A  short  time  before  his  death  I  received  a  kind  but  mournful  letter  from  him,  in  which 
he  adverted  to  the  fact  that  his  days  were  numbered,  but  at  the  same  time  he  expressed 
a  hope  that  he  would  have  strength  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  make  his  way  to  our 
countrj'-,  that  he  might  yield  up  his  breath  and  be  interred  on  the  banks  of  his  beloved 
St.  Peter's. 

It  would  have  been  gratifying  to  his  friends  to  know  that  the  soil  of  the  region 
which  had  employed  so  much  of  his  time  and  scientific  research,  had  received  his 
mortal  remains  into  its  bosom,  but  they  were  denied  this  melancholy  satisfaction.  He 
sleeps  beneath  the  sod  far  away,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capital  of  the  nation,  but  his 
name  will  continue  to  be  cherished  in  Minnesota  as  one  of  its  early  explorers,  and  one 
of  its  best  friends.  The  astronomer,  the  geologist,  and  the  Christian  gentleman,  Jean 
N.  Nicollet,  will  long  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  North- West. 

a^'j  "  Time  shall  quench  full  many 

i'.-  A  people's  records,  and  a  hero's  acts 

Sweep  Empire  after  Empire  into  nothing ; 
But  even  then  shall  spare  this  deed  of  thine. 
And  hold  it  up,  a  problem  few  dare  imitata 
And  none  despise." 
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The  opening  of  the  fur  trade  of  the  North-West,  under  the  patronage  of  Louis  th'e 
Fourteenth,  tended  to  bring  into  existence,  a  peculiar  race  of  men,  called  "coureurs  des 
bois."*  Many  of  the  wild  and  adventurous  spirits  of  sunny  France,  tired  of  the 
"  ancient  regime,"  tempted  by  the  dangers  incident  to  the  employment  of  collecting 
furs  and  the  freedom  from  all  restraint,  hastened  in  frail  birch  canoes  down  rapids,  and 
over  lakes  to  the  haunts  of  the  bison  and  beaver.  The  unbridled  zeal  of  the  trader  has 
ever  made  him  the  pioneer  of  the  ecclesiastic. 

As  early  as  1660, f  two  traders  had  penetrated  the  "incognita  terra"  beyond  Lake 
Superior,  and  were  the  first  Europeans  that  ever  saw  the  Dakotas.  It  was  a  trader, 
the  noble-hearted  La  Salle,  who  sent  Hennepin  and  his  comrades  on  an  exploring  tour 
upon  the  Mississippi, J  and  they  had  been  but  a  short  time  among  the  Dakotas,  who 
dwelt  upon  the  shores  of  Mille  Lac,  and  the  streams  which  flow  therefrom,  before 
Sieur  du  Luth  and  other  voyageurs  arrived  with  a  trading  outfit  from  Lake  Superior. 

Previous  to  the  year  1695,  the  canoe  laden  with  trinkets,  tobacco  and  knives,  had 
entered  the  Minnesota,  or  "  sky-tinted"  river, §  and  in  1700,  trading  houses  were 
erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Mankato  or  Blue  Earth,  and  on  an  island  below  the  St. 
Croix ;  and  about  tliat  time,  the  enterprizing  Perrot  had  built  a  fort  at  the  entrance  of 
Lake  Pepin.  The  lather  of  him  whom  we  purpose  to  sketch,  was,  in  all  probability, 
born  before  some  of  the  first  explorers  of  this  Territory  had  entered  "that  bourne  from 
whence  no  traveler  returns." 

As  age  began  to  stiffen  the  joints  of  the  once  supple  voyageur,  he  naturally  felt  the 
want  of  some  resting  place,  and  companion,  to  cheer  him  in  his  declining  years. 
Estranged  from  early  associations,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  conform  to  the  customs  of  the 

*This  namo  T\-as  applied  becausn  they  were  employed  ia  the  transportation  of  merchandize 
into  the  interior.  By  moans  of  portage  collars,  .<!ome  of  them  could  carry  a  keg  of  pork,  or  a 
bag  of  grain,  up  bliiil's  forming  an  angle  of  45  degrees. 

fSee  Charlevoix,  quarto  edition,  Pari?:,  1744. 

JTwo  voyageurs  accompanied  Hennepin.  lie  thu.^  describes  their  outlit :  "La  Salle  expecting 
now  that  I  would  depart  without  delay,  he  eml)raced  me  and  gave  mo  a  calumet  of  peace,  witli  two 
men  to  manage  the  canoe,  to  whom  ho  gave  good.s  to  tiie  vaiue  of  1.000  livres.  to  trade  with  the 
savages  or  make  presents.  lie  gave  to  me  for  my  own  use,  ten  knives,  twelve  shoemakers'  awls  or 
bodkins,  a  small  roll  of  .Martinico  toliacco,  two  pounds  of  ras.'^ado  or  strings  of  colored  class  to 
make  bracelets  of,  and  a  small  p.ircel  of  needles.'" — A'oiivrnu  Voyage,  Amsterdam  Edition.  17 Oi. 

§Minisota  (Minnesota)  in  llu>  Dakota,  means  water  tinted  like  the  sky,  bluish  rather  than 
whitish.  Minixoxe.  (Miuneslioslie)  (ho  name  of  the 'Missouri,  signilies  muddv  water.  The  .signifi- 
cation of  Sota  is  given  u])nn  the  aulhorily  of  Gideon  IT.  Pond.  T)io  Dakota.s  apply  tho  word  to  the 
variegated  or  whitish  blue  aiipearaneo  of  the  clouds.  The  Dakota  Lexicon  deline's  Sota  as  smoke  • 
but  calls  Clear  Lake,  thirty-five  miles  from  Traverse  des  Sioux  on  the  ro.ad  to  Lac-qui-Parlo! 
"M'deminisota,"  ^Medayminnesota)  and  the  Minnesota,  whitish  water.  Sky-tinted  appears  quite  as 
accuralo  as  the  defniitiom  of  the  Lexicon,  and  is  certainly  more  beautiful. 
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cinnamon  colored  race,  and  purchase  a  wife  to  hoe  his  corn,  to  mend  his  moccasins,  to 
tend  the  lodge-fire,  and  to  cook  the  game  which  he  would  bring  home  at  night.  The 
offspring  of  this  alliance  have  become  a  numerous  and  interesting  class  in  America,  and 
have  often  exercised  more  sway  in  Indian  affairs  than  chiefs. 

Joseph  Renville  was  of  mixed  descent,  and  his  history  forms  a  link  between  the 
past  and  the  present  history  of  Minnesota.  His  father  was  a  French  trader  of  much 
reputation.  His  mother  was  a  Dakota,  connected  with  some  of  the  principal  men  of 
the  Kaposia  band.  He  was  born  below  the  town  of  St.  Paul,*  about  the  year  1779, 
during  the  war  of  the  American  revolution.  At  that  time,  there  were  probably  not 
more  than  six  white  families  residing  in  the  whole  of  that  vast  territory  that  now  com- 
prises Northern  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Minnesota. 

Accustomed  to  see  no  European  countenance  but  that  of  his  father,  in  sports,  habits 
and  feelings,  he  was  a  full  Dakota  youth.  As  often  happens,  his  mother  deserted  her 
husband,  and  went  to  live  with  one  of  her  own  blood.  The  father  noticing  the  activity 
of  his  son's  mind,  took  him  to  Canada  before  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  placed  him 
under  the  tuition  of  a  priest  of  Rome.  His  instructor  appears  to  have  been  both  a 
kind  and  good  man,  and  from  him,  he  obtained  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  the  elements  of  the  Christian  religion.  Before  he  attained  to  manhood,  he 
was  brought  back  to  the  Dakota  land,  and  was  called  to  mourn  the  death  of  his  father. 

At  that  time,  there  was  a  British  officer  by  the  name  of  Dickson,  who  lived  in  what 
is  now  Minnesota,  and  was  in  the  employ  of  an  English  Fur  Company.  Knowing  that 
young  Renville  was  energetic,  he  employed  him  as  a  "  coureur  des  bois."  While  a 
mere  stripling,  he  had  guided  his  canoe  from  the  Falls  of  Pokeguma  to  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,  and  followed  the  trails  from  Mendola  to  the  Missouri.  He  knew  by  heart 
the  legends  of  Winona,  and  Ampato  Sapawin,  and  Hogan-wanke-kin.  He  had  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  brave,  and  also  become  identified  with  the  Dakotas  more  fully  by 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  and  purchasing  a  wife  of  that  nation. 

In  1797,  he  wintered  in  company  with  a  Mr.  Perlier  near  Sauk  Rapids.  The  late 
General  Pike  was  introduced  to  him  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  and  was  conducted  by  him  to 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  This  officer  was  pleased  with  him,  and  recommended  him 
for  the  post  of  U.  S.  Interpreter.  In  a  letter  to  General  Wilkinson,  written  at  Men- 
dota,  Sept.  9,  1805,  he  says  :  "  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  for  that  appointment,  a  Mr. 
Joseph  Renville,  who  has  served  as  interpreter  for  the  Sioux  last  spring  at  the  Illinois, 
and  who  has  gratuitously  and  willingly  served  as  my  interpreter  in  all  my  conferences 
with  the  Sioux.    He  is  a  man  respected  by  the  Indians,  and  I  believe  an  honest  one." 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  Col.  Dickson  was  employed 
by  that  Government  to  hire  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  North- West  to  fight  against  the 
United  States.  Renville  received  from  him  the  appointment  and  rank  of  Captain  in 
the  British  army,  and  with  warriors  from  the  Wabasha,  Kaposia,  and  other  bands  of 
Dakotas,  marched  to  the  American  frontier.  In  1813,  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of 
Fort  Meigs.  One  afternoon,  while  he  was  seated  with  Wabasha  and  the  renowned 
Petit  Corbeau,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  chief  of  the  Kaposia  band,  an  Indian 
presented  himself  and  told  the  chiefs  that  they  were  wanted  by  the  head  men  of  the 
other  nations  that  were  there  cong;regated.  When  they  arrived  at  the  rendezvous, 
they  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  Winnebagoes  had  taken  an  American  captive,  and 
after  roasting  him,  had  apportioned  his  body  in  as  many  dishes  as  there  were  nations, 
and  had  invited  them  to  j)articipate  in  the  feast.  Both  the  chiefs  and  Renville  were 
indignant  at  this  inhumanity,  and  Col.  Dickson  being  informed  of  the  fact,  the  Winne- 
bago who  was  the  author  of  the  outrage  was  turned  out  of  the  camp. 

In  1815,  he  accompanied  the  Kaposia  chief  to  Drummond's  Island,  who  had  been 
invited  by  the  commandant  of  that  post,  to  make  him  a  visit.  On  their  arrival,  they 
were,  informed  by  the  officer,  that  he  had  sent  for  them  to  thank  them  in  the  name  of 
his  Majesty  for  the  aid  they  had  rendered  during  the  war.  He  concluded  by  pointing 
to  a  large  pile  of  goods,  which  he  said  were  presents  from  Great  Britain.  Petit  Cor- 
beau replied,  that  his  people  had  been  prevailed  upon  by  the  British  to  make  war  upon 
the  people  they  scarcely  knew  and  who  had  never  done  them  any  harm.  "  Now," 
continued  the  brave  Kaposia  chief,  "  after  we  have  fought  for  yoU,  under  many  hard- 
ui  ii^ii^-  _      ...  .  ^nnimd  fid  <ii 

*Tbc  Kapowa  band  then  lived  on  the  east  bank  of  the  riFer. 
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ships,  lost  some  of  our  people  anil  awakened  the  vengeanoe  of  our  neighbors,  you  make 
peace  for  yourselves,  and  leave  us  to  get  such  terms  as  we  can,  but  no;  we  will  not 
take  thein.    We  hold  them  and  yourselves  in  equal  contempt." 

For  a  short  period  after  the  war,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  resided  in  Canada,  and 
received  the  half  pay  of  a  British  cajjiain.  He  next  entered  the  service  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  or  North-West  Company,  whose  posts  extended  to  the 
Mississippi  and  Minnesota  rivers.  In  winter,  he  resided  v/ith  his  family  among  the 
Dakotas  ;  in  summer,  he  visited  his  trading  posts,  which  extended  as  far  as  the 
sources  of  the  Red  river. 

In  1819,  Col.  Sneiling  commenced  the  erection  of  the  massive  stone  Fort  at  the 
junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Minnesota.  From  this  time,  Renville  became  more 
acquainted  with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  some  of  his  posts  being  within 
the  limits  of  the  Republic,  and  there  being  great  commotion  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, he  with  several  other  experienced  trappers,  established  a  new  company  in  1822, 
which  they  called  the  Columbia  Fur  Company.  Of  this  new  organization  he  was  the 
presiding  genius.  When  Major  Long  arrived  at  Fort  St.  Anthony,  as  Sneiling  was 
then  called,  in  the  year  1823,  he  became  acquainted  with  Renville,  and  engaged  him 
as  the  interpreter  of  the  expedition  to  explore  the  Minnesota  and  Red  River  of  the 
North.  The  historian  of  the  expedition,  Professor  Keating,  gave  to  the  world  one  ol 
the  most  interesting  accounts  of  tlie  Dakota  nation  that  has  ever  been  published,  and  he 
states  that  for  most  of  the  information  lie  is  indebted  to  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Shortly  after  the  Columbia  Fur  Company  commenced  its  operations,  the  American 
Fur  Company  of  New  York,  of  which  John  Jacob  Astor  was  one  of  the  Directors,  not 
wishing  any  rivals  in  the  trade,  purchased  their  posts,  and  good  will,  and  retained  the 
"coureurs  des  bois."  Under  this  new  arrangement,  Renville  removed  to  Lac-qui- 
Parle  and  erected  a  trading  house,  and  here  he  resided  until  the  end  of  his  days. 

Living  as  he  had  done  for  more  than  a  half  century  among  the  Dakotas,  over  whom 
he  exercised  the  most  unbounded  control,  it  is  not  surprising  that  in  his  advanced  age 
he  sometimes  exhibited  a  domineering  disposition.  As  long  as  Minnesota  exists  he 
should  be  known  as  one  given  to  hospitality.  He  invariably  showed  himself  to  be  a 
friend  to  the  Indian,  the  traveler,  and  the  missionary.  Aware  of  the  improvidence 
of  his  mother's  race,  he  used  his  influence  towards  the  raising  of  grain.  He  was 
instrumental  in  having  the  first  seed  corn  planted  on  the  Upper  Minnesota.  An  Indian 
never  left  his  house  hungry,  and  they  delighted  to  do  him  honor.  He  was  a  friend  to 
the  traveler.  His  conversation  was  intelligent,  and  he  constantly  communicated  facts 
that  were  worthy  of  record.  His  post  obtained  a  reputation  among  explorers,  and 
their  last  day's  journey  to  it  was  generally  a  quick  march,  for  they  felt  sure  of  a  warm 
welcome.  His  son  was  the  interpreter  of  Nicollet,  that  worthy  man  of  science  who 
explored  this  country  in  connection  with  Fremont.  This  gentleman,  in  his  report  to 
Congress  pays  the  following  tribute  to  the  father  and  son : 

"  I  may  stop  a  while  to  say,  that  the  residence  of  the  Renville  family,  for  a  number 
of  years  back,  has  afforded  the  only  retreat  to  travelers  to  be  found  between  St.  Peter's 
and  the  British  posts,  a  distance  of  700  miles.  The  liberal  and  untiring  hospitality 
dispensed  by  this  respectable  family,  the  great  influence  exercised  by  it  over  the 
Indians  of  this  country  in  the  maintainanee  of  peace  and  the  protection  of  travelers, 
would  demand,  besides  our  gratitude,  some  especial  acknowledgment  of  the  United 
Stiites,  and  also  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compay." 

The  only  traveler  that  has  ever  given  any  testimony  opposed  to  this,  is  Feather- 
stonhaugh,  a  dyspeptic  and  growling  Englishman,  whose  book,  published  in  London  in 
1847,  and  styled  a  "  Canoe  Voyage  up  the  Minnay  Sotor,"  betrays  a  filthy  imagination. 
He  remarks  : 

"  On  reaching  the  Fort,  Renville  advanced  and  saluted  me,  but  not  cordially.  He 
was  a  dark,  Indian-looking  person,  showing  no  white  blood,  short  in  his  stature,  with 
strong  features  and  coarse,  black  hair.  *  *  *  *  *  j  learnt  that 
Renville  entertained  a  company  of  stout  Indians  to  the  number  of  fifty,  in  a  skin  lodge 
behind  his  house,  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  whom  he  calls  his  braves,  or  soldier*. 
To  these  men  he  confided  various  trusts,  and  occasionally  sent  them  to  distant  points 
to  transact  hi»  business.    No  doubt  he  was  a  very  intriguing  person  and  uncertain  in 
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his  attachments.  Those  who  knew  him  intimately,  supposed  him  inclined  to  the 
British  allegiance,  although  he  professes  great  attiichraent  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment, a  circumstance,  however,  which  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Snelling." 

He  was  also  a  friend  to  the  Missionary  of  the  Cross.  Until  the  year  1834,  no 
minister  of  the  Church,  made  arrangements  to  devote  his  life  to  the  spiritual  and  temr 
poral  welfare  of  the  Dakotas. 

In  the  years  1687  and  1689,  Father  Marest  and  another  Jesuit  made  excursions 
among  them,  and  one  of  them  told  the  historian,  Charlevoix,  that  he  regretted  he  did 
not  succeed  in  establishing  a  mission.  He  described  them  as  docile,  gentle  and  intelli- 
gent. A  vei-y  few  years  after,  the  opinion  of  Marest  was  entirely  changed.  In  a 
letter  dated  Nov.  11,  1712,  while  he  was  a  missionary  among  the  Kaskaskias,  lie  says  : 
"  We  found  a  canoe  of  the  Scioux,  broken  in  some  places,  *  *  *  *  \Ye 
were  greatly  alarmed.  *  *  *  *  These  Scioux  are  the  most  cruel  of  all 
the  Indians,  and  we  should  have  been  lost  had  we  fallen  into  their  hands."  During 
tlie  French  dominion,  ecclesiastics  never  had  permanent  missions  except  in  the  vicinity 
of  fortified  trading  posts. 

The  Rev.  T.  S.  Williamson,  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chillicothe,  arrived  at  Fort  Snell- 
ing in  1834;  then  returned  to  the  East,  and  in  1835  came  back  with  assistant  mission- 
aries. Renville  warmly  welcomed  him,  and  rendered  invaluable  assistance  in  the 
establishment  of  the  missions.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries  at  Lac-qui-Parle, 
hie  provided  them  with  a  temporary  home.  He  acted  as  interpreter,  he  assisted  in 
translating  the  scriptures,  and  removed  many  of  the  prejudices  of  the  Indians  against 
the  teachers  of  the  white  man's  religion.  His  name  appears  in  connection  with  several 
Dakota  books.  Dr.  Watts'  second  catechism  for  children,  published  in  Boston  in 
1837,  by  Crocker  &  Brewster,  was  partly  traslated  by  him. 

In  1839,  a  volume  of  extracts  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  volume  containing  the 
Gospel  of  Mark,  was  published  by  Kendall  &  Henry,  Cincinnati,  the  translation  of 
which  was  given  orally  by  Mr.  Renville,  and  penned  by  Dr.  Williamson.  Crock- 
er &  Brewster  in  1842,  published  Dakota  Dowanpi  Kin,  or  Dakota  Hymns,  many  of 
which  were  composed  by  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  following  tribute  to  his 
ability  as  a  translator,  appeared  in  the  Missionary  Herald  of  1846,  published  at 
Boston  : 

"  Mr.  Renville  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  he  was  remarkable  for  the  energy  with 
which  he  pursued  such  objects  as  he  deemed  of  primary  importance.  His  power  of 
observing  and  remembering  facts,  and  also  words  expressive  of  simple  ideas  was  ex- 
traordinary. Though  in  his  latter  years  he  could  read  a  little,  yet  in  translating 
he  seldom  took  a  book  in  his  hand,  choosing  to  depend  on  hearing  rather  than  sight, 
and  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  after  hearing  a  long  and  unfamiliar  verse 
read  from  the  scriptures,  he  would  immediately  render  it  from  the  French  into  Dako- 
ta, two  languages  extremely  unlike  in  their  idioms  and  idea  of  the  words,  and  repeat 
it  over  two  or  three  words  at  a  time,  so  as  to  give  full  opportunity  to  write  it  down. 
He  also  had  a  remarkable  tact  in  discovering  the  aim  of  a  speaker,  and  conveying 
the  intended  impression,  when  many  of  the  ideas  and  words  were  such  as  had 
nothing  corresponding  to  them  in  the  minds  and  language  of  the  addressed. 
These  qualities  fitted  him  for  an  interpreter,  and  it  was  generally  admitted  he  had 
no  equal." 

It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  this  article  without  some  remarks  upon  the  religious 
character  of  Renville.  Years  before  there  was  a  clergyman  in  Minnesota,  he  took  his  In- 
dian wife  to  Prairie  du  Chien  and  was  married  in  accordance  with  Christian  rites,  by  a 
minister  of  the  Roman  Church.  Before  he  became  acquainted  with  missionaries;  he  sent 
to  New  York  for  a  large  folio  Bible  in  the  French  language,  and  requested  those  connected 
with  him  in  the  fur  trade  to  procure  for  him  a  clerk  who  could  read  it.  After  the 
commencement  of  the  Mission  at  Lac-qui-Parle,  his  wife  was  the  first  full  Dakota 
that  joined  the  Church  of  Christ,  of  whom  we  have  any  record.  She  was  also  the  first 
Dakota  that  died  in  the  Christian  faith.  Before  she  had  ever  seen  a  teacher  of  the 
religion  of  Christ,  through  the  instruction  of  her  husband,  she  had  renounced  the  gods  of 
the  Dakotas.    The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  translation  of  Mr.  Renville's  account 
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of  his  wife's  death :  "  Now,  to-day,  you  seem  very  much  exhausted,  and  she  said  'yes  ; 
this  day,  now  God  invites  me.  I  am  remembering  Jesus  Christ  who  suffered  for  me, 
and  depending  on  him  alone.  To-day  I  shall  stand  before  God,  and  will  ask  him  for 
mercy  for  you  and  all  my  children,  and  all  my  kinsfolk.'  " 

Afterwards,  when  all  her  children  and  relatives  sat  round  her  weeping,  she  said 
"it  is  holy  day,  sing  and  pray."  From  very  early  in  the  morning,  she  was  speaking 
of  God,  and  telling  her  husband  what  to  do.  Thus  she  died  "  when  ,the  clock  struck 
two." 

Like  Nicodemus,  one  of  the  rulers  of  Israel,  he  loved  to  inquire  in  relation  to  spir- 
itual things.  Of  independent  mind,  he  claimed  and  exercised  the  right  of  private 
judgment  in  matters  of  faith. 

In  1841,  he  was  chosen  and  ordained  a  ruling  Elder,  and  from  that  time,  till  his 
death,  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  in  a  manner  acceptable  and  profitable  both  to 
the  native  members  of  the  Church  and  the  mission. 

After  a  sickness  of  some  days,  in  March,  1846,  his  strong  frame  began  to  give  evi- 
dence of  speedy  decay.  He  was  aware  he  was  soon  to  take  "  his  chamber  in  the  si- 
lent halls  of  death,"  but  he  knew  "  in  whom  he  had  believed,"  and  went, 

'•'Not  like  the  quarry-slave,  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon  ;  but  sustained  and  soothed, 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapeiy  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams!" 

Dr.  Williamson  thus  narrates  the  death-scene:  "The  evening  before  his  decease,  he 
asked  me  what  became  of  the  soul  immediately  after  death.  I  reminded  him  of  our 
Saviour's  words  to  the  thief  on  the  cross,  and  Paul's  desire  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ.  He  said,  'That  is  sufficient,'  and  presently  added,  'I  have  great  hope  I  shall 
be  saved  through  grace.'  Next  morning  (Sunday)  about  eight  o'clock,  I  was  called  to 
see  hirn.  He  was  so  evidently  in  the  agonies  of  death,  I  did  not  think  of  attempting 
to  do  anything  for  him.  After  sometime,  his  breathing  becoming  easier,  he  was  asked 
if  he  wished  to  hear  a  hymn.  He  replied,  'Yes.'  After  it  was  sung  he  said,  'It  is 
very  good.'  As  he  reclined  on  the  bed,  I  saw  a  sweet  serenity  settling  on  his  counte- 
nance, and  I  thought  that  his  severest  struggle  was  probably  past,  and  so  it  proved. 
The  clock  striking  ten,  he  looked  at  it  and  intimated  that  it  was  time  for  us  to  go  to 
church.  As  we  were  about  to  leave,  he  extended  his  withered  hand.  After  we  left, 
he  spoke  some  words  of  exhortation  to  his  family,  then  praj'ed  and  before  noon  calmly 
and  quietly  yielded  up  his  spirit." 

Sixty-seven  years  passed  by,  before  he  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  world.  The  citi- 
zens of  Kentucky  delight  in  the  memory  of  Daniel  Boone ;  let  the  citizens  of  Minne- 
sota not  forget  Joseph  Renville,  though  he  was  a  "bois  brule." 

Saint  Paul.  N. 
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The  discovery  of  America,  by  Christopher  Columbus,  in  1492,  gave  a  new  impulse 
to  the  spirit  of  enterprize.  From  that  period,  bold  navigators  launched  fearlessly  out 
into  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean,  and  continued  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  new 
discoveries  in  the  field  which  had  been  laid  open  to  them  by  the  noble  and  devoted 
perseverance  of  their  great  predecessor. 

It  was  about  the  year  1607,  that  the  celebrated  navigator,  Henry  Hudson,  then  in 
the  employ  of  the  English,  discovered  the  magnificent  Bay  to  which  he  gave  his  name  ; 
and  in  1611,  pursuing  his  researches,  he  penetrated  five  hundred  leagues  farther  north 
than  any  traveler  had  done  before  him.  It  was  this  same  year  that  two  missionaries, 
Fathers  Masse  and  Biart,  arrived  in  Canada. 

Some  time  after  this  period,  the  English,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  discoveries  which 
had  been  made  in  their  name  by  Hudson,  commenced  some  settlements  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  entered  into  a  kind  of  traffic  for  furs  with  the  Indians,  who 
descended,  during  the  summer  season,  the  various  streams  which  pour  their  waters 
into  this  Bay,  bringing  with  them  these  trophies  of  their  success  in  the  chase. 

These  settlers  built  at  first  only  a  few  houses  in  which  to  pass  the  winter.  Here, 
they  suffered  greatly  from  the  scurvy  which  broke  out  among  them.  But  the  strong 
desire  of  gain  which  actuated  them,  rendered  them  regardless  alike  of  the  ravages  of 
disease  and  the  rigor  of  the  climate. 

The  French  of  Canada  wished  also  to  establish  themselves  in  this  region,  pretend- 
ing that,  as  that  country  formed  a  part  of  the  same  continent  as  New  France,  they  had 
the  right  to  trade  with  the  natives  that  high  up  and  even  higher.  Several  of  their 
adventurers  had  penetrated  as  far  north  as  the  Bay  of  Hudson,  as  early  as  the  year 
1656,  and  in  the  intermediate  time  between  that  and  the  year  1680,  when  Groseillers 
and  Radisson  left  Quebec  lor  the  above  named  Bay  with  two  vessels,  which  were  but 
poorly  equipped  for  such  an  expedition.  The  persons  engaged  in  this  enterprize  onlj' 
succeeded  in  erecting  a  few  forts,  whence  they  sallied  forth  and  attacked  the  English 
settlements  in  the  neighborhood,  and  were  in  their  turn  attacked  by  them ;  thus  exhib- 
iting in  the  horrors  of  civilization  more  cruelty  than  the  savages  with  whom  they  had 
come  to  trade.  Such  have  been,  at  every  period,  among  the  sad  effects  of  an  inordinate 
love  of  gain.  These  dissensions  between  the  English  and  the  French  did  not  cease  till 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht. 

The  diseases  and  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  these  perilous  enterprizes, 
caused  the  French  to  take  with  them,  on  such  occasions,  a  confessor ;  and  it  was  in 
this  capacity  that  Father  Delmas,  a  Jesuit  and  native  of  Tours,  embarked  for  Hudson'B 
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Bay.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  ofl'ered  to  remain  in  the  Ibrt,  in  order  to  serve  as 
father  confessor  to  the  garrison  which  was  left  there ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  learn 
the  language  of  the  natives,  so  that  lie  might  afterwards  be  enabled  to  announce  to 
them  the  Gospel  of  a  Savior.  The  following  year,  the  vessel  whicli  was  to  bring  pro- 
visions to  these  persons,  not  being  able  to  effect  an  entrance  into  the  Bay,  the  larger 
number  of  them  perished  Irom  hunger  and  disease.  But  the  death  of  the  first  mission- 
ary to  this  country  was  still  more  tragical. 

Only  eight  men  had  survived  in  the  fort,  five  of  whom  having  gone  out  to  hunt  in 
the  snow  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence,  left  in  the  fort,  Father  Delmas,  a  sur- 
geon, and  a  tailor.  Upon  their  return  about  five  days  ai'terwards,  they  were  surprised 
at  not  finding  either  the  surgeon  or  the  priest.  They  questioned  the  tailor  as  to  what 
had  become  of  his  companions,  and  the  confusion  he  betrayed  in  his  answers,  together 
with  some  marks  of  blood  which  they  discovered  on  the  snow,  determined  them  to  seize 
him  and  place  him  in  irons.  This  miserable  wretch,  seeing  himself  under  arrest,  and 
pressed  by  the  remorse  of  his  conscience,  revealed  the  whole  story  of  his  guilt.  He 
eaid  he  had  long  nourished  bitter  feelings  towards  the  surgeon,  and  ha.l  taken  advantage 
of  their  absence  to  wreak  his  malice,  whicli  he  did  by  murdering  him  one  morning,  and 
dragged  his  body  to  the  river  and  threw  it  into  the  water,  through  a  hole  in  the  ice, 
which  he  had  cut  for  the  purpose.  This  being  effected,  he  returned  to  the  fort  and 
Bought  for  the  priest,  whom  he  found  in  the  chapel,  preparing  to  say  nlass.  He 
requested  an  interview  with  him  ;  but  the  holy  father  told  him  to  wait  till  he  should 
have  performed  the  duty  in  which  he  was  then  engaged. 

The  mass  being  finished,  the  murderer  discovered  to  the  priest  all  that  he  had  done, 
testifying  his  despair,  and  the  fear  he  had  that  when  their  companions  should  return  to 
the  fort,  they  would  put  him  to  death  for  his  crime.  "  That  is  not  what  you  have  the 
most  to  fear,"  replied  the  father.  "Our  number  is  too  small,  and  we  need  your  ser- 
vices too  much,  for  you  to  dread  anything  from  your  companions  ;  and  I  promise  to 
oppose  as  much  as  I  can  their  molesting  you.  But  I  exhort  you  to  recognize  the  enor- 
mity of  your  crime  before  God,  and  repent  sincerely  for  having  committed  so  heinous 
an  offence  against  his  laws.  Let  it  be  your  care  to  appease  the  anger  of  God,  and  I 
will  take  care  to  appease  that  of  your  fellow-men."  The  holy  father  added,  that  if  the 
culprit  wished  it,  he  would  go  out  to  meet  the  hunters  and  try  to  soften  their  feelings 
of  resentment  in  advance,  and  induce  them  to  promise  him  that  they  would  not  punish 
him  as  his  crime  merited. 

The  priest  started  out  to  do  as  he  proposed  ;  but  he  was  hardly  gone,  when  the 
fears  of  the  miserable  tailor  returned  with  double  power.  He  began  to  think  that  the 
priest  was  deceiving  him  ;  and  that  his  real  object  in  going  was  to  prepare  the  others, 
so  that  they  might  the  more  surely  execute  condign  punishment  upon  him.  He  deter- 
mined upon  the  execution  of  a  second  crime  to  try  and  hide  the  first ;  and  seizing  his 
gun  and  axe,  he  ran  after  the  priest  calling  to  him  to  stop  ;  and  when  he  came  near 
enough,  he  discharged  the  contents  of  his  gun  at  him,  and  wounded  him.  The  poor 
priest  to  escape  the  lury  of  this  monster,  threw  himself  upon  a  mass  of  ice  which  floated 
in  the  river.  The  furious  wretch  pursued  him,  and  struck  him  repeated  blows  with 
his  axe  till  he  had  killed  him,  and  then  threw  his  body  into  the  river.  In  a  few  min- 
utes after  his  return  to  the  fort,  the  hunters  came  in,  and  seeing  all  these  suspicious 
circumstances,  threw  him  into  chains,  w  hen  he  confessed  all. 

They  resolved  to  keep  him  in  chains  until  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  upon  which  they 
were  to  embark ;  but  before  any  assistance  reached  them,  the  fort  was  attacked  by  the 
English.  This  little  garrison  made  a  brave  resistance,  and  kept  up  so  furious  a  dis- 
charge from  their  artillery  that  the  enemy  were  led  to  believe  that  their  number  was 
considerable,  and  retired  to  reinforce  themselves ;  after  which,  they  returned  again  to 
the  attack.  The  besieged  seeing  that  resistance  would  be  vain,  retired  secretly  through 
an  opening  which  had  been  made  by  a  cannon,  and  passed  into  the  woods,  leaving  the 
tailor  alone,  bound  as  he  was.  Of  "his  subsequent  fate  nothing  is  known.  Of  the  five 
men  who  escaped  from  the  fort,  only  two  succeeded,  after  great  hardships  and  fatigue, 
in  reaching  Montreal ;  and  it  is  from  them  that  we  have  these  details. 

The  tragical  fate  of  this  missionary  did  not  deter  another,  Father  Sylvie,  from  go- 
ing kUo  tome  time  after,  to  the  Bay  of  Hudson,  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  savagei. 
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But  he  lost  his  health  in  the  undertaking,  and  was  soon  obliged  to  return  to  Quebec  ; 
where  he  never  recovered  from  his  sickness,  but  died  a  victim  to  his  zeal  in  a  good 
cause. 

This  defeat  of  the  French  in  the  Bay  of  Hudson,  did  not  remain  without  ven- 
geance. In  1695,  M.  d'Iberville,  a  celebrated  French  captain,  then  in  Canada,  re- 
ceived orders  to  take  possession  of  some  English  posts  on  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
Two  vessels  of  war  were  consequently  equipped  for  the  purpose  ;  and  Father  Sevigny 
was  appointed  confessor.  He  was  the  third  missionary  who  went  to  Hudson's  Bay. 
One  of  the  English  forts  was  taken  in  its  turn  without  a  blow.  Two  years  afterwards 
this  fort  was  re-taken  by  the  English,  and  Father  Sevigny  made  prisoner,  and  carried 
to  England,  whence  he  passed  over  into  France,  and  thence  returned  to  Canada. 
These  mutual  hostilities  extended  to  Fort  Albany,  on  James'  Bay  ;  which  was  taken 
and  re-taken  several  times.  The  celebrated  Chevalier  Sevis,  who  gave  his  name  to 
Point  Sevis  at  Quebec,  distinguished  himself  particularly  at  this  place.  This  warrior 
would  have  rendered  himself  justly  celebrated,  if,  overcome  by  resentment  unworthy 
of  a  great  man,  he  had  not  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  country  and  turned  his  armei 
against  her. 

More  than  one-third  part  of  the  waters  contained  in  the  immense  basin  of  Hud- 
son's Bay,  are  brought  in  by  a  single  river,  called  at  that  time  Bourbon  river,  by  the 
French,  and  Nelson  river  by  the  English. 

The  result  of  these  wars  between  the  two  contending  people  was,  that  the  English 
obtained  the  sole  occupancy  of  the  neighborhood  of  Hudson's  Baj',  and  both  shores  of 
Nelson  river.  But  many  French  companies,  established  partly  at  Montreal,  continued 
the  commerce  in  furs ;  which  they  practised  almost  exclusively  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
north-western  part  of  North  America,  extending  their  expeditions  even  so  far  as  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  Many  places  in  these  regions  still  retain  the  names  of  celebrated 
personages  and  houses  which  existed  at  the  time  of  their  discovery  ;  as  for  instance, 
Lake  Bourbon,  Dauphin  river.  Fort  la  Reine ;  and  a  missionary,  of  whom  I  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  the  name,  made  several  days  march  up  the  river  Saskadjiwan,  (^Tw- 
iskadjiwan,  current  which  turns  round.) 

A  tradition  of  the  savages  near  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  reports  that  the  French 
travelers  in  passing,  were  invariably  accompanied  by  a  missionary  ;  and  that  one  of 
them  was  killed  on  this  same  lake,  and  his  companions  all  either  killed  or  drowned. 
The  following  is  the  manner  in  which  they  relate  this  occurrence  :  Early  one  morn- 
ing, a  French  canoe,  manned  with  eight  men,  left  a  trading  house,  which  the  French  had 
built  about  the  middle  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  stopped  upon  an  island  near  to 
the  last  pass,  to  enter  the  river  of  Rainy  Lake.  The  atmosphere  was  so  still  that  the 
wind  could  hardly  be  felt.  Having  built  a  fire,  to  take  their  repast,  the  smoke  rose 
up,  and  was  perceived  by  a  party  of  Sioux  warriors,  who  were  approaching  the  same 
island,  by  a  branch  of  the  river  of  Rainy  Lake,  called  the  road  of  War.  These  hav- 
ing landed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isle  unperceived  by  the  French,  fell  upon  them 
unawares,  and  masacred  the  missionary  and  some  of  his  companions  ;  the  others, 
throwing  themselves  into  the  water,  in  order  to  cross  over  to  some  other  islands,  were 
drowned.  This  event  took  place,  according  to  the  report  of  the  savages,  about  the 
year  1750. 

Although  the  desire  of  all  these  missionaries  had  been  to  learn  the  language  of  the 
different  natives  among  whom  they  traveled,  in  order  to  be  useful  to  them,  as  well  as 
to  the  white  traders,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  remained  long  enough  in  any 
place  to  acquire  that  knowledge,  or  establish  any  permanent  mission.  The  Cavalier 
McKenzie  criticises  the  course  they  pursued  to  civilize  the  Indians  as  not  being  one 
proper  to  enable  them  to  succeed  in  their  design  ;  but  I  think  his  criticism  is  bolder 
than  just ;  for  the  history  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  in  the  two  Americas,  proves  the 
wisdom  of  their  measures.  And  the  success  of  all  their  missions,  has  gained  the  ap- 
plause of  all  those  who  have  visited  them.  I  am  disposed  rather  to  think  that  the  rea- 
son that  they  established  no  permanent  missions  in  these  remote  regions  is,  that  about  the 
time  they  thought  of  forming  them  their  order  was  suspended,  and  the  society  with  the 
true  spirit  of  obedience  renounced  all  their  enterprises,  and  gave  up  the  houses  they 
had  already  established  into  the  bands  of  the  bishops  of  the  dioceses  wherever  they 
found  themselves. 
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We  have  no  evidence  that  the  French  ascended  higher  up  than  three  days  march 
above  Lake  Bourbon,  along  the  river  Pas,  or  Saskadjiwan.  The  first  who  left  Canada 
with  views  of  commerce  in  this  country,  was  Thomas  Ourry,  who  ascended  the  river 
Saskadjiwan  in  1766.  Up  to  this  time  the  Canadian  traders  did  not  venture  any  high- 
er up  than  Grand  Portage,  at  the  northern  extremety  of  Lake  Superior.  His  voyage, 
which  proved  to  be  very  profitable,  encouraged  others  to  follow  his  example.  James 
Finley  made  a  voyage  also  which  was  equally  as  happy.  But  as  these  adventurers,  in 
traveling  thus  far  into  the  interior,  intercepted  the  furs  which  had  before  this  time 
been  brought  by  the  Indians  to  Hudson's  Bay,  the  English  traders  became  jealous  of 
them  and  advanced  further  into  the  interior.  From  this  we  date  the  commencement 
of  a  long  series  of  disorders  and  excesses,  of  which  the  details  were  the  more  revolt- 
ing, as  the  certainty  of  impunity  gave  free  course  to  all  the  passions. 

Joseph  Frobisher  undertook  to  penetrate  farther  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had 
done,  and  went  as  far  as  Churchill,  which  is  beyond  59'^  of  latitude.  The  following 
year,  his  brother  went  as  far  as  Ulsle  a  la  Crosse.  In  1778,  Peter  Pond  entered  English 
river,  thus  called  by  Frobisher,  and  pursued  his  course  to  the  River  L'Orignal,  where 
he  passed  the  winter.  One  day  after  he  had  made  some  of  the  Indians  drunk,  he  was 
so  annoyed  by  them  that  to  rid  himself  of  their  importunity,  he  gave  one  of  them  so 
large  a  dose  of  laudanum  that  he  was  plunged  into  an  eternal  sleep.  This  murder  cost 
the  life  of  a  trader  and  all  his  assistants.  And  any  trader,  or  any  white  man,  who 
would  have  dared  to  show  his  face  in  this  place,  or  on  the  Assiniboine  river,  would 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  sanguinary  vengeance  of  these  exasperated  savages,  had  not 
the  small  pox  broken  out  among  them,  and  produced  a  diverson  in  favor  of  the  whites. 
This  dreadful  scourge  spread  terror  and  desolation  among  all  these  people.  Whoever 
was  not  attacked  by  it  fled  into  the  most  profound  depths  of  the  forest,  far  from  the 
presence  of  the  whites.  About  two-thirds  of  their  population  perished.  Their 
corpses  lay  on  the  ground ;  the  masters  became  the  food  of  their  own  dogs  or  of  the 
wolves.  From  this  period  is  dated  also  the  army  of  the  great  picotte  (quarrel.)  This 
was  about  1780. 

This  same  year,  Peter  Pond  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Wadin.  These  two 
men  were  of  a  character  too  opposite  to  be  united,  as  it  soon  appeared.  In  a  festival 
given  by  Pond  to  Wadin,  the  latter  was  killed  by  the  former,  who  shot  him  in  the 
thigh  with  a  pistol.  The  ball  broke  the  artery,  the  hemorrhage  from  which  could  not 
be  stopped ;  so  he  died.  Pond  was  tried  and  acquitted  at  Montreal  ;  but  he  was  not 
acquitted  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  who  heard  of  the  transaction.  And  in  general,  the 
judgment  pronounced  in  his  case  was  considered  as  unheard  of,  or  as  containing  too 
much  of  the  mysterious  to  do  honor  to  the  judge  who  pronounced  it. 

In  1781,  four  canoes  filled  with  traders,  went  up  as  high  as  ^'■Portage  de  la  Loche,^' 
some  high  lands  between  the  Saskadjiwan  river  and  the  Polar  Sea.  At  last,  in  1783, 
was  formed  the  company,  which  has  since  become  so  famous,  under  the  name  of  the 
North  Western  Company.  The  first  factors  were  Benjamin  and  Joseph  Frobisher, 
and  Simon  McTavish.  It  was  first  composed  of  sixteen  partners.  P.  Pond  and  P. 
Pangman  refused  to  join  it,  though  the  former  changed  his  mind  the  next  year. 
P.  Pangman  joined  with  Gregory,  McLeod  and  McKenzie  in  1785. 

These  opposing  interests  were  the  cause  of  disorders  of  every  kind;  so  much  so, 
that  these  companies  rendered  themselves  despicable  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  savages, 
who  were  astonished  to  find  that  their  own  manners  were  much  better  than  those  of 
men,  whom  in  other  respects  they  regarded  as  being  greatly  superior  to  themselves. 
In  one  of  these  difficulties,  Gregory  saw  one  of  his  companions  killed  before  his  eyes, 
and  several  of  their  assistants  wounded.  It  was  easy  to  be  conceived,  that  their  com- 
mon interest  demanded  a  sincere  and  cordial  union.  This  they  comprehended  some- 
what later ;  and  at  last  in  1787  all  these  companies  united  together,  and  thus  increased 
the  number  of  partners  to  26.  The  40,000  pounds  sterling,  which  their  commerce 
yielded  them  at  that  time,  was  trebled  in  less  than  eleven  years.  In  1798,  the  company 
increased  the  number  to  46,  which  caused  some  dissatisfaction,  and  led  a  small  number 
of  them  to  form  a  separate  company.  Nevertheless  the  Northwest  Company  had  become 
too  powerful  to  dread  any  such  divisions.  It  continued  to  prosper,  in  spite  even  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
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This  last  company  took  advantage,  as  it  still  does,  of  a  charter  granted  by  Charles 
II,  to  his  cousin  Rupert.  This  document,  although  illegal  according  to  the  British 
constitution,  has  been  strongly  sustained.  It  grants  the  most  absolute  powers,  and 
concedes  a  sovereignty  more  despotic  than  Charles  himself  possessed.  Though  the 
governmental  department  has  sufficiently  expressed  themselves  upon  the  subject  of 
the  illegality  of  this  contract,  yet  the  friends  of  this  company  have  always  been  so 
powerful  as  to  prevent  an  official  declaration  to  this  effect,  by  contending  that  the  sub- 
ject should  first  undergo  a  discussion  in  court.  Thus,  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
pretensions  of  this  company,  not  having  enough  of  money  to  sustain  the  process  ;  fear- 
ing that  gold  and  favor  would  prove  the  stronger  argument,  find  themselves  obliged  to 
submit  to  a  usurpation  which  they  cannot  prevent. 

Though  they  complained  of  these  abuses  a  few  years  ago  by  petition,  which  was 
ably  sustained  at  London,  and  which  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  England, 
the  only  effect  produced  here,  was  to  abate  in  a  small  degree  the  boldness  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  this  company,  which  tended  to  a  perfect  tyranny.  In  proof  of  this,  I  will 
adduce  a  few  instances  of  their  impositions  :  On  one  occasion,  they  seized  the  effects 
of  a  hunter,  upon  suspicion  that  he  might  exchange  some  of  them  with  the  Indians  for 
furs.  On  another  occasion  they  caused  a  hunter  to  be  imprisoned  for  having  given  one 
of  his  overcoats  to  a  naked  Indian,  for  about  its  value  in  rat  skins.  They  also  refuse 
to  allow  the  missionaries  to  receive  furs  to  sustain  the  expenses  of  public  worship  ; 
whilst  the  Indians  cannot  obtain  any  money  from  the  company  for  their  furs ;  and  for- 
bid the  missionaries  to  buy  leather  or  skins  to  protect  their  feet  from  the  cold. 
These,  and  a  thousand  other  grievances  call  so  loudly  for  redress,  that  I  think  a  small 
increase  of  the  burden  will  cause  the  evil  to  correct  itself. 

About  the  year  1812,  the  North  West  Company  had  more  than  sixty  trading 
posts  west  of  the  longitude  of  Lake  Bourbon,  and  as  high  up  as  Slave  Lake,  where 
they  sustained  a  prosperous  commerce.  This  success  only  inflamed  still  more  the 
jealousy  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Everything  that  could  be  imagined,  to  dis- 
courage their  adversaries  or  hinder  their  prosperity,  was  resorted  to  without  scruple 
or  the  least  regard  to  human  life.  They  went  so  far  as  to  burn  up  their  bark  canoes 
and  destroy  their  traps  which  were  in  the  water,  the  sole  means  of  subsistence  in  many 
places. 

Among  other  tragical  adventures,  I  relate  the  following :  Nineteen  travelers  came 
from  Canada  to  join  the  company  of  Bourgeois.  Mr.  B-  #  #  #  #  They  all  died  of 
misery  and  hunger.  Mr.  B.  himself  survived  through  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Lavord, 
a  half-breed  and  expert  hunter.  Another  traveler  survived  in  a  most  mysterious  man- 
ner. It  was  suspected  that  he  had  lived  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  his  companions  who 
had  perished.  After  this  catastrophe,  Mr.  B.  found  himself  most  happy  that  his  dog 
had  outlived  these  days  of  misery. 

The  hostilities  which  ex'isted  between  the  two  companies  assumed  a  more  formal 
aspect  about  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Lord  Selkirk,  that  is,  from 
1812  to  1816.  In  1815,  eatables  being  very  scarce  in  the  establishment,  the  governor 
of  the  colony  issued  an  order,  forbidding  any  one  to  take  any  provisions  whatever 
of  food  out  of  the  boundary  of  the  colony.  Now  it  was  well  known  that  the  com- 
pany of  the  North  West,  ought  to  try  to  send  provisions  through  this  colony,  for  the 
numerous  travelers  who  were  coming  from  Montreal,  and  who  depended  upon  their 
succor,  to  enable  them  either  to  continue  their  route  or  return  to  Canada.  The  agents 
of  this  company  having  been  informed  in  time,  of  the  order  of  the  governor  of  the  col- 
ony through  which  they  had  to  pass,  when  they  were  descending  the  river  Assiniboine, 
halted  before  they  entered  the  territory  of  the  colony  and  sent  a  detachment  of  cavalry, 
composed  of  half-breeds,  under  the  control  of  Cuthbert  Grant,  at  that  time  clerk  of  this 
company,  with  orders  to  go  by  land  to  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  in  order  to  escort  the 
canoes  of  provisions  which  were  expected  down  every  day.  Though  they  made  a  large 
circuit  in  compassing  the  angle  formed  by  the  Assiniboine  and  Red  rivers,  this  company 
of  half-breeds  were  recognized  from  the  fort  of  the  colony,  when  they  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Assiniboine.  Immediately  upon  seeing  them,  Governor  Semple 
ordered  out  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  sent  in  great  haste  to  assemble  the  settlers  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  without  waiting  for  them  to  come  together,  took  the  field  with  such 
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persons  as  he  could  collect  at  the  moment.  The  half-breeds,  who  saw  from  a  distance 
these  movements  near  the  fort,  stopped  to  make  observations.  At  last  seeing  an  armed 
force  coming  out  against  them,  they  prepared  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance,  with  orders, 
nevertheless,  not  to  make  an  attack.  When  the  English  came  within  gun  shot,  Mr. 
Grant  sent  a  cavalier  in  advance,  to  make  some  arrangement  with  the  Governor  ;  but 
the  messenger,  far  from  being  listened  to,  received  a  discharge  from  a  gun,  which  he 
avoided  only  by  precipitating  himself  from  his  horse.  He  then  hastened  back  to  his 
companions.  A  combat  immediately  commenced,  which  lasted  only  a  few  hours,  and 
was  so  well  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  half-breeds,  that  it  cost  them  only  one  man  ; 
whilst  on  the  part  of  the  English,  the  Governor  and  nineteen  of  his  men  lay  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

This  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1816,  at  the  time  that  Lord  Selkirk,  who  had 
come  to  reside  in  Canada,  was  on  his  way  to  visit  his  colony.  He  was  encamped  at 
the  extremity  of  Lake  Superior,  on  an  isle  called  "//e  de  Traverse'''  opposite,  though 
at  a  distance  from  Fort  William,  the  principal  depot  of  the  North  Western  Company, 
when  he  learned  the  news  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Red  river,  and  the  death  of  his 
protege.  Governor  Semple.  As  he  was  escorted  by  a  company  of  veterans,  he  re-em- 
barked with  the  intention  of  taking  Fort  William,  which  he  effected  without  a  blow ; 
for  as  his  approach  was  unsuspected,  he  found  the  gates  open.  He  thus  took  posses- 
sion of  this  post  and  passed  the  winter  there. 

The  next  spring,  he  visited  his  colony,  where  he  left  some  soldiers,  and  returned  to 
Canada  by  way  of  the  United  States.  Aiter  his  arrival  at  Montreal,  he  instituted  a  suit 
against  the  North-Western  Company,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Bar,  both  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  who  were  the  only  persons  benefited  by  it ;  for  the  case  was 
removed  to  England,  where  it  was  never  judged,  after  having  cost  enormous  sums. 

During  his  sojourn  at  Red  river,  Lord  Selkirk  had  remarked  that  this  little  commu- 
nity were  altogether  destitute  of  the  principles  of  religion  and  morals  ;  accordingly,  he 
suggested  to  the  Catholics  of  the  place  that  they  should  address  a  petition  to  the  Bishop 
of  Quebec,  to  send  them  a  missionary.  His  Grace,  Joseph  Octave  Plessie,  then  Bishop 
of  Quebec,  granted  their  request  most  willingly,  and  sent  them,  the  following  spring, 
1818,  Mr.  Joseph  Norb't  Provencher,  then  curate  of  Kamouraska,  as  his  Grand  Vicar, 
and  Mr.  S.  J.  N.  Dumoulin,  then  Vicar  of  Quebec.  Having  quitted  Montreal  the 
19th  of  May,  they  reached  the  place  of  their  destination  the  16th  of  July. 

At  their  arrival,  the  colony  was  the  emblem  of  miserj-.     They  had  not  yet  tried  to 

flant,  except  with  the  hoe,  and  that  only  to  procure  seed  for  the  following  year. 
)uring  two  consecutive  years,  the  grasshoppers  made  such  devastation  among  the 
crops,  that  they  did  not  even  gather  seed,  and  were  obliged  to  send  for  them  to  Prairie 
du  Chien,  on  the  Mississippi  river,  about  a  thousand  miles  distant.  They  also  brought 
chickens  from  that  place,  which  multiplied  very  rapidly.  The  crop  of  1822  was  pas- 
»able,  but  the  rats  caused  great  destruction.  As  they  had  not  yet  procured  cats,  the 
country  was  infested  by  these  vermin. 

As  the  few  animals  brought  from  Europe  by  the  Scotch  Colonies,  had  been  destroyed 
during  the  troubles  of  the  preceding  years,  they  were  obliged  to  procure  some  from 
Prairie  du  Chien.  Some  individuals  imported  several  pairs  of  oxen,  and  some  cows. 
At  that  time,  a  cow  sold  for  £25.  In  1825,  an  American  drove  four  or  five  hundred 
oxen  and  cows  to  that  place.  The  cows  sold  at  from  j64  to  J610  each.  Their  number 
has  since  considerably  increased. 

In  1825,  the  snow  iell  the  15th  of  October  in  great  quantity,  and  remained  on  the 
ground.  Still  more  fell  during  the  winter,  which  was  one  of  the  coldest  which  had 
passed  for  twenty-five  years.  The  snow  melted  suddenly  about  the  last  of  April. 
The  water  had  already  risen  in  the  streams  as  high  as  the  banks,  when  the  ice,  which 
had  scarcely  diminished  in  thickness,  was  dragged  away  by  the  violence  of  the  current, 
and  taking  a  straight  course,  rooted  up  trees  and  demolished  edifices  and  whatever 
found  itself  in  its  way.  The  water  rose  five  feet  in  the  church  of  St.  Boniface,  nearly 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Assiniboine,  which  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  spots  in 
that  vicinity. 

The  fish,  the  principal  resource  of  the  infiabitants  at  this  season  of  the  year,  were 
diaperted  in  thix  immense  extent  of  water,  and  the  fishermen  were  not  abla  to  take 
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them.  To  crown  their  misfortunes,  the  bison  that  were  ordinarily  found  in  abundance 
near  the  river  Pembina,  went  away,  and  about  fifteen  persons  who  had  calculated  on 
this  resource,  perished  from  hunger.  The  waters  did  not  retire  entirely  till  the  20th 
of  July  ;  when  some  persons  risked  sowing  barley,  which  came  to  maturity. 

After  so  many  scourges  of  dilferent  kinds,  one  would  think  that  the  survivors 
would  have  been  ready  to  abandon  forever  a  country  which  offered  only  disasters  and 
difficulties.  Some  of  them  did  indeed  leave,  and  go  to  the  United  States  ;  others  lived 
like  the  savages,  by  hunting  and  fishing,  for  several  years,  after  which  they  returned 
to  the  culture  of  the  earth  :  at  last,  having  had  good  crops  during  several  years,  the 
remembrance  of  their  misfortunes  was  effaced.  The  same  scourge  has  not  visited  the 
place  in  a  general  manner  till  this  year,  1852.  The  water  raised  a  foot  higher  than  in 
1826,  and  the  losses  occasioned  by  it  are  still  greater  and  more  difficult  to  repair.  A 
greater  quantity  of  fencing,  grain,  and  property  of  all  kinds,  has  been  carried  away  and 
destroyed  by  the  water;  then,  the  lumber  being  all  destroyed  or  carried  away  to  some 
distance  from  the  colony,  the  expenses  of  building  are  much  more  considerable.  We 
at  St.  Joseph's  of  Pembina,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  these  misfortunes. 

We  have  seen  that  the  visit  of  Lord  Selkirk  to  Red  river,  occasioned  missionaries 
to  be  sent  to  that  colony.  The  process  which  he  instituted  against  the  North- West- 
ern Company,  though  never  judged,  was  also  productive  of  some  favorable  results. 
The  great  expense  of  sustaining  this  process,  joined  to  those  occasioned  by  the  constant 
opposition  of  a  rival  interest,  and  still  more,  weariness  of  a  life  of  incessant  contentions, 
induced  these  two  companies  to  unite,  under  the  name  and  privileges  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  North-Western  Company,  not  willing  to 
be  known  under  a  title  which  they  had  despised,  preferred  to  retire  from  the  commerce. 

The  union  of  these  two  companies  took  place  in  1822.  Since  that  period,  the 
profits  of  the  company  have  been  very  great ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  of  the 
country  have  suffered  by  it  in  inverse  proportion.  The  price  of  furs  as  well  as  that  of 
merchandize  given  in  exchange,  was  regulated  entirely  by  the  Company.  The  seller 
came  and  deposited  his  furs,  and  took  from  the  trader's  store,  in  exchange,  such  things 
as  he  wished ;  beginning  by  the  articles  of  first  necessity,  and  stopping  when  he  was 
told  he  had  enough.  This  absolute  power  engendered,  as  can  be  readily  conceived, 
many  abuses.  The  traders,  seeing  the  people  so  submissive,  became  arrogant,  and 
gave  themselves  up,  without  any  shame,  to  every  excess  of  immorality.  At  last,  mis- 
sionaries being  sent  out  in  every  direction,  men  who  had  been  civilized  were  made  to 
remember  their  first  education  ;  a  reform  of  conduct  was  the  result,  and  honesty  recov- 
ered its  rights. 

There  was  a  mission  formed  near  the  Rocky  mountains,  above  the  river  Saskadji- 
wan,  on  the  little  lake  of  Manitou.  It  was  established  in  1843,  by  Mr.  J.  B'ste  Thi- 
bault,  a  priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Quebec,  who  lived  there  till  1851.  He  left  in  his 
place,  Mr.  Bourassa,  a  priest  oE  the  same  Diocese  of  Quebec.  Another  mission  was 
since  formed  at  the  Isle  of  La  Crosse,  by  Mr.  S.  Lafleche,  a  priest  of  the  District  of 
Three  Rivers,  and  Mr.  Als  Tache,  a  priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Montreal.  They  both 
received  a  mission  for  this  post,  where  they  rendered  themselves  in  1845.  Since  that 
time,  several  priests  of  the  Society  of  Oblats  of  Marseilles,  have  been  sent  on  a  mission 
to  these  mountains.  Father  Faraud  has  penetrated  farther  north  than  any  of  the  others. 
He  went  as  far  as  Great  Slave  Lake.  Chapels  for  worship  have  been  erected  in  each 
one  of  these  missions.  Among  all  these  churches,  only  one  (the  Cathedral  of  St.  Boni- 
face) is  built  of  stone  ;  all  the  others  are  wooden  edifices. 

The  parish  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  of  l^rairie  du  Cheval  Blanc,  about  18  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Assiniboine,  existed  as  early  as  1830.  This  spot  is  the  least 
exposed  to  inundation  of  all  the  surrounding  country.  This  parish  is  composed  of  emi- 
grants from  Pembina,  where  there  were  several  commercial  houses,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  farmers.  But  when  Maj.  Long  of  the  United  States,  had  verified  the  point  of 
the  49''  of  latitude,  Pembina  proving  to  be  on  the  American  territory,  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  caused  the  whole  population  to  remove  to  their  side,  by  menacing  them 
with  a  refusal  to  let  them  have  any  supplies  from  their  stores  if  they  remained.  Their 
missionary,  Mr.  Dumonlin,  being  returned  to  Canada,  the  whole  colony  finished  by 
emigrating,  though  very  reluctantly,  to  Prairie  du  Cheval  Blanc. 
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Twelve  miles  higher  up  on  the  river  Assiniboine.  I  built  a  chapel  among  the  Sau- 
(eux,  where  I  had  a  very  flourishing  mission  from  1832  till  1848,  when  I  quitted  this 
diocese  to  go  to  Pembina.  During  this  time  I  built  another  chapel,  and  founded  a  farm 
about  300  miles  from  the  colony,  towards  the  east,  at  a  point  called  Wabassimong,  on 
the  river  Winipik.  This  mission  was  committed  to  the  Oblats  of  Marseilles  the  year 
before  I  left  it.  At  last  being  arrived  at  Pembina,  in  1849,  I  constructed  a  chapel  on 
Red  river,  a  mile  below  the  mouth  of  Pembina  river,  on  the  most  advantageous  site 
we  could  select.  The  inundations  having  decided  us  to  establish  ourselves  near  to 
Mount  Pembina,  about  40  miles  from  Red  river,  I  built  another  chapel  of  wood,  50 
feet  by  25,  two  stories  high. 

I  would  give  you  an  account  of  the  labors  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  but  I  suppose 
you  have  received  information  on  the  subject  from  themselves.  Suffice  it  for  me  to 
say,  that  the  total  population  of  the  colony  of  Selkirk  is  about  7,000  souls,  of  which  a 
little  more  than  one-half  are  Catholics,  the  others  are  divided  between  the  Church  of 
England,  Presbyterians  and  Methodist,  There  is  on  Red  river  but  one  society  of  nuns 
not  cloistered.  These  came  from  Canada ;  and  are  of  the  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity called  "Grey  nuns"  (Soeurs-Grises.)  Though  instruction  was  not  the  object  of  their 
institution,  they  have  been  invited  to  this  calling,  and  have  fulfilled  its  important  func- 
tions with  success  since  their  arrival  in  1844. 

MANNERS  OF  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  population  of  the  country  divides  itself  into  three  classes,  viz  :  The  colonists 
who  come  from  Canada  or  Europe;  the  half-breeds  and  their  children,  and  the  savages. 
The  Canadians  and  the  Europeans  have  brought  with  them  that  spirit  of  nationality 
which  leads  them  to  esteem  themselves  above  the  other  inhabitants — half  breeds,  &c. 
For  the  first,  nothing  is  so  good  as  at  Montreal ;  for  the  others,  nothing  is  like  London. 
The  half  breeds  being  more  numerous,  and  endowed  with  luicommon  health  and 
strength,  esteem  themselves  the  lords  of  the  land.  Though  they  hold  the  middle  place 
between  civilized  and  savage  life,  one  can  say,  that  in  respect  to  morality,  they  are  as 
good  as  many  civilized  people.  Their  character  is  gentle  and  benevolent.  Their 
greatest  vice  is  prodigality ;  they  have  also  an  extreme  tendency  to  the  use  of  strong 
drinks  ;  nevertheless,  the  vivacity  of  their  faith  has  wrought  wonders  among  them  in 
this  respect.  A  number  of  them  have  taken  a  pledge  to  abstain  entirely  from  the  use 
of  all  intoxicating  liquors  ;  and  many  others,  without  having  done  as  much,  still  hold 
themselves  within  just  bounds.  Generally  speaking,  excesses  of  this  kind  are  rare  ; 
nevertheless  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  could  be  made  to  appre- 
ciate how  glorious  it  would  be  for  them  to  cease  to  import  intoxicating  liquors  into  the 
country.  But  their  insatiability  of  gain  is  such  that  there  is  no  danger  that  either  hu- 
manity or  honor  should  ever  have  excess  with  them.  Such  a  traffic,  in  a  savage  coun- 
try' like  this,  is  an  abomination  against  which  the  bishops  and  ministers  have  always  ex- 
postulated in  vain.  Though  the  half  breeds  lose  much  of  their  time  in  idleness,  I  do 
i\ot  think  this  owes  its  origin  to  the  vice  of  indolence,  but  rather  to  the  absence  of  all 
commercial  interest ;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  want  of  enterprises  passably  lucrative,  or 
of  rewards  sufficiently  inviting  to  make  them  sustain  the  fatigues  of  labor.  For  they 
are  capable  of  enduring  to  an  astonishing  degree  the  most  horrible  fatigues  ;  and  they 
undertake  them  with  the  greatest  cheerfulness  when  circumstances  call  for  it.  They 
love  gaming,  but  have  no  great  passion  for  it ;  and  it  is  rare  that  any  one  of  them  de- 
livers himself  to  any  excess  in  this  vice.  They  have  a  taste  for  music ;  and  above  all 
for  the  violin  ;  and  a  great  many  of  them  know  how  to  play.  They  have  a  tendency 
to  superstition,  which  arises  from  their  origin  ;  particularly  in  respect  to  dreams. 
Though  religion  teaches  them  what  they  ought  to  think  about  these  things,  they  feel 
invincibly  impressed  with  a  sentiment  of  hope  or  fear,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
dream.  The  third  class  of  the  population  of  the  country  are  the  savages,  who  have  a 
still  stronger  spirit  of  nationality  than  the  other  two,  though  they  admit  that  they 
are  not  so  skillful  in  other  respects. 

The  immense  valley  that  empties  its  waters  into  Hudson  Bay  is  inhabited  by  a 
great  number  of  savage  tribes,  who  all  spring  from  four  mother  nations,  absolutely  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  by  their  language. 
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1st.  All  the  people  who  border  on  the  northern  sea,  from  McKenzie's  river  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  belong  to  the  tribe  of  the  Esquimaux.  All  speak  nearly  the  same  lan- 
guage, have  the  same  usages,  same  superstitions,  and  the  same  manners.  Small  in 
stature,  their  physiogomy  is  entirely  characteristic  ;  and  offers  nothing  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  other  American  nations.  They  never  form  any  alliances  with  other  nations ; 
who  regard  them  as  being  as  far  inferior  to  them,  as  they  themselves  are  inferior  to 
the  white.  The  name  of  the  Esquimaux  is  a  corruption  of  the  word  Weashkimek, 
the  eaters  of  raw  fish  ;  this  word  is  Sauteux.  They  have  like  the  other  savage  nations, 
the  use  of  the  drum.  Their  habitations  are  usually  made  of  snow  or  ice,  and  are 
warmer  than  one  would  be  tempted  to  believe ;  but  they  have  a  humidity  which  is  in- 
supportable to  any  person  not  born  in  them.  As  they  drink  whale  oil  with  great  delight, 
they  expose  themselves  to  great  dangers  to  catch  this  animal  ;  which  proves  that  they 
are  not  destitute  of  bravery.  Without  occupying  themselves  with  the  reflection  that 
the  fisherman  and  his  canoe  would  make  only  a  mouthful  for  one  of  these  marine  mon- 
sters, over  whom  they  often  pass  in  the  chase  of  the  whale  ;  nor  that  with  one  blow 
of  his  tail,  the  whale  himself,  could  throw  them  to  the  third  heaven,  like  to  the 
feeble  bird,  which  strikes  with  its  bill  the  crow  who  comes  to  deprive  it  of  its  young, 
they  throw  their  slight  darts  at  the  back  of  the  enormous  lish,  till  they  have  rendered 
themselves  masters  of  it.  As  no  missionary  has  ever  lived  among  this  people,  it  is 
impossible  to  form  any  just  estimate  of  their  mental  capacities. 

2d.  The  nation  of  Montagues,  who  are  divided  into  several  different  tribes,  are  the 
neighbors  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  inhabit  a  strip  of  land  parallel  to  theirs,  from  the 
Rocky  mountains  to  the  neighborhood  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and  extending  southward  to 
the  river  Saskadjiwan.  They  are  perhaps  of  all  the  savages  of  America,  the  only  ones 
who  have  no  kind  of  superstition  or  worship  of  imaginary  beings.  Great  admirers  of 
the  whites,  they  imitate  them  as  much  as  they  can.  This  natural  disposition,  joined 
to  the  absence  of  all  religious  prejudice,  has  given  to  the  missionaries  who  are  sent 
there,  every  advantage  they  could  desire.  They  are  now  nearly  all  Christians,  except- 
ing a  certain  number  of  families  whom  the  bonds  of  polygamy,  which  they  find  difficult 
to  break,  hold  still  at  a  distance. 

The  name  of  Montagne  is  not  a  translation  of  the  savage  word  Wetshipweyanah — 
having  the  dress  pointed — because  the  cap,  which  covers  their  heads,  is  pointed  and 
sewed  to  a  cloak  or  sack  which  they  wear,  which  under  certain  points  of  view  makes 
them  appear  pointed  at  the  top.  This  word  is  also  of  the  Sauteuse  language.  They 
live  by  hunting  the  cariboo,  and  some  by  hunting  the  bison ;  and  on  the  fish  with 
which  all  their  lakes  abound.  These  people  are  not  warlike,  no  more  than  the  Es- 
quimaux, 

3d,  The  Crees  who  inhabit  the  two  sides  of  the  river  Saskadjiwan,  and  with  whom 
we  should  join  all  the  Mashkegons,  who  belong  to  the  same  family,  and  who  extend 
in  all  the  country  which  borders  the  Bay  of  Hudson  on  the  west,  south  and  east,  in  a 
word,  all  the  marshy  country.  The  mother  nation  of  these  two  numerous  tribes  seems 
to  be  the  nation  of  the  Sauteaux,  which  extends  from  Canada  to  the  river  Saskadjiwan, 
where  they  are  mixed  with  the  Crees,  and  are  known  under  the  name  of  JVakkawin- 
ininiwak — the  men  of  divers  races.  The  word  Crees  is  also  not  a  translation  of  the 
savage  word  Kinishtinak — being  held  by  the  winds.  That  is  to  say,  the  inhabitants  of 
those  places,  where  the  slightest  wind  keeps  them  from  traveling:  from  whence  it 
appears,  that  the  Crees  originally  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes,  such  as  Lake 
Superior ;  perhaps,  also,  certain  portions  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  which  one  cannot 
cross  except  when  the  weather  is  very  calm,  and  which  they  certainly  inhabited  at  one 
time. 

The  word  Mashkegon  is  a  corruption  of  Omashkekok, — the  inhabitants  of  the 
marshes.  The  only  way  of  traveling  in  all  the  immense  region  which  they  inhabit,  is 
in  canoes.  I  have  met  old  men,  in  traveling  through  their  country,  who  had  never 
seen  a  horse. 

The  word  Sauteur,  which  seems  to  have  been  given  to  this  nation  from  their  having 
a  long  time  inhabited  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  is  not  a  translation  of  the  savage  name 
Odjibwek.    This  word  has  been  the  object  of  a  great  many  suppositions  :  Some  say  it 
was  given  to  this  nation  on  account  of  the  form  of  their  plaited  shoes — teibwa,  plaited ; 
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but  this  interpretation  is  not  admissible,  lor  the  word  does  not  contain  the  least  allusion 
to  shoes.  Others  say  that  it  comes  from  the  form  the  mouth  assumes  in  pronouncing 
certain  words,  wishing  always  to  hold  on  to  the  adjective  ieibwa  ;  this  is  not  more  sat- 
isfactory. It  is  not  uncommon  that  a  word  is  somewhat  changed  when  applied  to  a 
man  or  a  nation.  I  could  give  a  number  of  examples  of  this.  I  would  venture  then 
to  say  that  the  word  Odjibwek  comes  from  Shibwe  ;  in  order  to  make  a  proper  noun 
Oshibwek,  in  the  plural  the  pronouncing  slowly  of  shib — root,  to  draw  out ;  that  is  to 
say,  to  lengthen  out  a  word  by  the  slow  pronunciation  of  its  syllables  ;  the  particle  we 
signifying  articulate,  pronounce  ;  the  k  is  an  animated  plural,  which  here  can  only  be 
applied  to  men.  In  truth,  the  pronunciation  of  the  Sauteux  characterizes  them  in  an 
eminent  manner.  The  Otawas,  the  Nipising,  the  Algonquins,  the  Teies  de  Boule,  the 
Montagues  of  Canada,  are  so  many  tribes  which  belong  to  the  same  I'amily,  We  must 
not  confound  the  Montagues  of  Canada  with  those  of  the  North,  who  have  nothing  in 
common  except  the  name.  The  Sauteurs  and  the  Crees  have  always  been  intimately 
united ;  and  they  have  the  same  usages  and  the  same  superstitions,  to  which  they  are 
extremely  attached. 

Their  principal  religious  meeting  takes  place  every  spring,  about  the  time  when  all 
the  plants  begin  to  awaken  from  their  long  winter  sleep  and  renew  their  life,  and  com- 
mence to  bud.  The  ticket  of  invitation  is  a  piece  of  tobacco  sent  by  the  oldest  person 
of  the  nation,  indicating  the  place  of  rendezvous  to  the  principal  persons  of  the  tribe. 
This  is  a  national  feast,  in  which  each  individual  is  interested,  being  the  feast  of  medi- 
cines. Each  head  of  a  family  is  the  physician  of  his  children,  but  he  cannot  become  so 
without  having  a  preliminary  instruction  and  initiation  into  the  secrets  of  medicine. 
It  is  at  this  feast  that  each  one  is  received.  All  the  ceremonies  which  they  perform 
are  emblematic,  and  signil'y  the  virtue  of  plants  in  the  cure  of  the  various  maladies  of 
man. 

Another  superstition,  proper  to  cure  tlie  evils  which  have  place  more  in  the  imagi- 
nation than  in  the  body,  is  the  Nipikkiwan.  It  consists  in  drawing  out  the  evil  directly, 
in  drawing  the  breath  and  spitting  in  the  eyes  of  the  sick  person.  The  pretended  cause 
of  the  suffering  is  sometimes  a  stone,  a  fruit,  the  point  of  an  arrow,  or  even  a  medicine, 
wrapped  up  in  cotton.  One  cannot  conceive  how  much  these  poor  people  submit  with 
blind  faith  to  these  absurdities. 

Lastly,  curiosity,  and  the  desire  of  knowing  the  future,  has  invented  the  Teisakki- 
win.  It  consists  of  certain  formalities,  songs,  invocations  of  spirits,  and  bodily  agita- 
tions which  are  so  energetic,  that  you  are  carried  back  to  the  lime  of  the  ancient  Sy- 
bils ;  they  seem  to  say  to  you,  Deus  ecce  Deus,  and  then  submitting  to  the  questions  of 
the  spectators,  for  whom  they  always  have  a  reply,  whether  it  be  to  tell  what  passes 
at  a  distance,  or  reveal  the  place  where  objects  which  have  been  lost  may  be  found. 
As  the  skill  of  the  prophet  consists  in  replying  in  ambiguous  terms  upon  all  subjects 
of  which  he  has  not  been  able  to  procure  information  in  advance,  he  is  always  sure  of 
success,  either  more  or  less  striking.  Besides,  as  one  is  ordinarily  predisjjosed  to  the 
marvellous,  anything  that  aids  an  imposture  is  easily  overlooked. 

I  knew  a  man  who  was  in  great  trouble  on  account  of  his  horses,  which  he  could 
not  find  just  at  the  moment  when  all  the  hunters  were  about  to  go  upon  an  expedition. 
Seeing  he  could  not  accompany  them  without  his  horses,  he  used  every  effort  to  find 
them.  At  last  an  old  Sauteur  came  to  him  and  proposed  if  he  would  give  him  a  net 
(a  net  used  to  catch  fish)  he  would  go  immediately  and  invoke  his  manitous ;  and  he 
was  very  sure  they  would  give  him  the  desired  information.  As  one  can  readily  sup- 
pose, the  offer  was  accepted;  and  after  the  ordinary  formalities, the  juggler  said  he  saw 
the  number  of  the  horses,  and  described  them  otherwise  faithfully,  naming  also  ex- 
actly the  place  where  they  could  be  found.  They  were  in  effect  found  in  the  place  he 
had  indicated.  Now  this  old  man  had  himself  hid  the  horses,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
the  owner,  the  net  which  he  knew  he  possessed  ;  and  which  he  himself  needed.  I 
could  cite  many  other  instances  of  the  same  kind. 

Dreams  are  for  the  Sauteux,  revelations  ;  and  the  bird,  the  animal,  or  even  a  stone, 
or  whatever  it  may  be  which  is  the  principal  subject  of  the  dream,  becomes  a  tutelary 
spirit,  for  which  the  dreamer  lias  a  particular  veneration.  As  dreams  are  more  apt  to 
visit  a  sick  person,  when  the  brain  is  more  subject  to  these  aberrations,  many  such  have 
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a  number  of  dreams,  and  consequently  many  tutelary  spirits.  They  preserve  images, 
and  statues  in  tlieir  medicine  bag,  and  never  lose  sight  of  them ;  but  carry  them  about 
wherever  they  go.  The  faith  of  the  Sauteux  in  their  medicine  is  such,  that  they  be- 
lieve a  disease  can  be  thrown  into  an  absent  person,  or  that  certain  medicines  can  mas- 
ter the  mental  inclinations,  such  as  love  or  hatred.  Thus  it  is  the  interest  of  these  old 
men  to  pander  to  the  young.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Sauteux  have  some  knowledge 
of  medicine.  And  I  have  myself  witnessed  several  cures,  which  did  honor  to  their 
physician.  I  have,  above  all,  followed  with  great  interest  the  progress  of  a  cure  which 
an  English  doctor  had  pronounced  incurable,  nevertheless  the  Sauteux  doctor  pronounc- 
ed its  cure  very  easy ;  which  indeed  he  effected  in  a  very  short  time.  The  disease 
was  erysipelas,  degenerated  into  ulcers. 

The  Sauteux  language  is  much  richer  than  is  commonly  thought.  It  bears  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  languages.  It  has,  like  the  Greek,  the  dual  and  the  two 
futures.  And  like  that  language  it  has  but  few  radical  words,  but  their  manner  of 
forming  words  for  the  occasion,  by  the  aid  of  these  radicals,  gives  a  great  facility  of 
expression,  the  same  as  in  the  Greek.  The  conjunction  "  and,"  either  by  hazard,  or 
otherwise,  is  the  same  as  in  the  Greek.  This  language  is  formed  of  radical  and  com- 
pound words.  The  radical  words  are  commonly  employed  in  the  familiar  style  ;  but 
in  oratorical  style,  the  compound  words  are  used.  As  for  example,  Ishpa,  Wadjin, 
in  compound  style  is  ishpatna,  the  mountain  is  high  ;  mangeleya  sipa,  the  river  is 
large  ;  in  the  compound  style,  is  mangittigweya,  &c.,  this  makes  the  learning  of  the 
language  rather  difficult  at  first,  nearly  equal  to  the  acquiring  of  two  languages  ;  but 
in  return  for  this,  one  obtains  an  extreme  facility  in  expressing  his  thoughts  with  all 
the  force  he  desires. 

The  Sauteux  have  also  their  poetic  style,  which  consists  more  in  suspension  and 
enigmatical  phrases,  than  in  words.  Their  songs  contain  only  a  few  words,  with  a 
great  many  notes.  Their  music  is  very  strange,  and  consists  more  in  guttural  sounds, 
than  in  modulations.  Their  intervals  are  generally  de  iitrce  en  tierce,  accompanied  by 
a  great  many  unisons.    They  have  songs  of  war,  of  love,  and  of  worship. 

Their  writings  are  composed  of  arbitrary  hieroglyphics,  and  the  best  writer  is  he 
who  is  most  skillful  in  using  such  signs  as  most  fully  represent  his  thoughts.  Though 
this  manner  of  writing  is  very  defective,  it  is  nevertheless  ingenious  and  very  useful, 
and  has  this  advantage  over  all  other  languages,  since  it  paints  the  thoughts  and  not 
the  words.  For  it  remains  for  genius  to  discover  the  means  of  writing  the  thought, 
and  not  the  word  ;  just  as  figures  represent  numbers  in  all  languages.  Though  the 
Sauteux  have  no  idea  of  the  state  they  shall  find  themselves  in  after  death,  they  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  a  future  life.  They  have  very  strange  ideas  on  this  subject ; 
in  consequence  of  some  of  these,  they  place  near  the  deceased  his  arms  and  the  articles 
most  necessary  to  life.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  have  their  best  horse  killed 
at  their  death,  in  order,  as  they  said,  to  use  him  in  traveling  to  the  country  of  the 
dead.  It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  spirit  returns  to  visit  the  grave  of  the  deceased 
very  often,  so  long  as  the  body  is  not  reduced  to  dust.  During  this  space  of  time  it 
is  held  a  sacred  duty,  on  the  part  of  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  to  make  sacrifices 
and  offerings,  and  celebrate  festivals  before  the  door  of  the  tomb.  In  the  time  of 
fruits,  they  carry  them  in  great  abundance  to  the  tomb,  and  he  who  nourishes  himself 
with  them  after  they  have  been  deposited  there,  causes  great  joy  to  the  parents  and 
relations  of  the  deceased.  Although  I  have  seen  an  old  man  who  believed  in  metemp- 
sychosis, it  is  not  a  belief  of  the  nation  ;  he  probably  received  this  thought  elsewhere. 

The  Sauteux  have  also  some  knowledge  of  astronomy ;  they  have  names  for  the 
most  remarkable  constellations  ;  they  have  names  also  for  the  lunar  months  ;  but  their 
calculations,  as  can  be  conceived,  are  very  imperfect,  and  they  often  find  themselves  in 
great  embarrasment,  and  have  recourse  to  us  to  solve  their  difficulties.  The  electric 
fluid  manifested  in  thunder,  the  rays  of  light  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  are  in  their  im- 
agination animated  beings  ;  the  thunders,  according  to  them,  are  supernatural  beings  ; 
and  the  rays  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  are  the  dead  who  dance. 

Their  idea  of  the  creation  of  the  world  goes  no  farther  back  than  the  deluge,  of 
which  they  have  still  a  tradition,  the  narration  of  which  would  fill  volumes.  This  ac- 
count is  extremely  amusing,  and  filled  with  wearisome  episodes.    Without  attempting 
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to  narrate  the  whole  of  it  here,  I  will  tell  that  part  which  relates  to  the  creation  :  "An 
immortal  genius,  seeing  the  water  which  covered  the  earth,  and  finding  no  where  a 
resting  place  for  his  foot,  ordered  a  Castor,  an  Otter,  and  other  amphibious  animals  to 
plunge  by  turns  into  tlie  water,  and  bring  up  a  little  earth  to  the  surface.  They  were 
all  drowned.  Tlie  Rat,  however,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  bottom,  and  took  some 
earth  in  his  paws  ;  but  he  died  before  he  got  back ;  yet  his  body  rose  to  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Tlie  genius,  Nenabojou,  seeing  that  he  had  found  earth,  brought  him  to 
life,  and  employed  him  to  continue  the  work.  When  there  was  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  earth,  he  made  a  man,  whom  he  animated  with  his  breath."  This  genius  is  not  the 
Great  Spirit,  of  whom  they  never  speak  except  with  respect ;  while  Nenabojou  is 
considered  a  buffoon  of  no  gravity. 

This  account  contains  one  thing  very  important :  It  is  that  in  speaking  of  the  crea- 
tion of  plants,  &c.,  it  speaks  of  their  nutritive  properties  ;  and  thus  offers  a  resource 
for  the  sustenance  of  life  in  times  of  scarcity  ;  showing  what  roots,  plants,  and  mosses 
can  to  a  certain  extent  preserve  life.  Improvident,  not  to  say  more  of  them,  like  all 
savage  nations,  the  Sauteux  pass  rapidly  from  abundance  to  want. 

There  grows  in  the  prairies  a  kind  of  turnip  which  can  appease  hunger;  when  this 
root  is  chopped  up,  dried,  and  beaten,  the  Sauteux  make  a  soup  of  it,  which,  when 
mixed  with  a  little  meat,  becomes  very  nourishing  ;  and  thus,  the  food  which  would 
scarcely  have  sufficed  a  single  day,  is  made  to  last  several  days.  There  is  also  a  wild 
onion,  of  which  they  make  much  use.  The  ginger  which  grows  in  the  woods,  is  em- 
ployed as  pepper  in  their  repasts.  In  the  spring,  they  find  a  kind  of  root,  the  shape 
of  which  resembles  a  ligne,  vulgarly  called  a  i-afs  tail.  It  is  very  abundant,  of  a 
good  flavor,  and  very  nutritive.  Another  root,  named  ashkihwah — that  which  is  eaten 
raw — is  very  abundant,  and  contains  much  nutritive  substance.  The  fibres  of  the 
trees,  above  all  of  the  aspen,  are  used  by  them  in  lime  of  scarcity  ;  also,  a  kind  of  bush 
or  shrub  which  is  found  in  the  woods,  called  pimattik. 

In  the  rocky  countries,  there  exists  a  kind  of  moss  very  well  known  to  travelers, 
of  which  the  utility  has  been  appreciated  in  more  than  one  adventurous  circumstance. 
It  is  the  famous  Tripe  de  Roche.  This  moss  is  of  the  nature  of  the  mushroom.  As 
there  are  some  mushrooms  which  are  real  poisons,  so  there  is  a  kind  of  Tripe  de  Roche 
which,  I'ar  from  nourishing,  produces  death.  That  which  is  green,  and  has  small, 
round  leaves,  is  the  most  nourishing,  and  most  easily  digested.  With  this,  and  a  duck 
a  partridge,  or  a  fish,  one  can  make  a  succulent  soup  sufficient  to  nourish  several  men. 

The  Sauteux  have  a  great  passion  for  gaming.  They  pass  whole  days  and  nights 
in  play  ;  staking  all  they  have,  even  their  guns  and  traps,  and  sometimes  their  horses. 
It  has  happened  that,  having  nothing  more,  they  have  staked  even  their  wives  upon  the 

play- 

Their  love  of  intoxicating  liquors  is,  as  among  all  the  other  savage  tribes,  invin- 
cible. A  Sauteux  who  was  convinced  of  religion,  wished  to  become  a  Christian  ;  but 
he  could  not  be  admitted  without  renouncing  indulgence  in  drunkenness  to  excess.  He 
complained  bitterly,  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  had  reduced  his  people  to  such  a 
pitiable  state,  by  bringing  rum  into  the  country,  of  which  they  would  never  have 
thought  if  they  had  not  tasted  it.  The  Sauteux  are  one  of  the  most  warlike  of  nations. 
From  time  immemorial,  they  have  had  the  advantage  over  their  numerous  enemies,  and 
pushed  them  to  the  north.  Tiiey  treat  the  vanquished  with  the  most  horrible  barbarity. 
It  is  then  that  they  are  cannibals  by  virtue ;  for  though  we  see  sometimes  among  them 
cases  of  antliropopiiagy,  they  have  such  a  horror  of  it  that  he  who  has  committed  this 
act  is  no  longer  sure  of  his  life.  Tliey  hold  it  a  sacred  duty  to  put  him  to  death 
on  the  first  favorable  occasion.  But  during  war,  they  make  a  glory  of  cannibalism. 
The  feast  of  victory  is  very  often  composed  of  human  flesh.  One  sees  a  trait  of  this 
barbarity  in  tlie  names  they  give  to  tiieir  principal  enemies  ;  as  for  instance,  the  Sioux, 
whom  they  call  JVa7iak.  As  I  have  remarked  before,  it  is  not  rare  that  they  add  to  or 
retrench  a  little  their  proper  names,  which  renders  their  interpretation  rather  difficult 
for  strangers.  In  the  word  I  have  mentioned,  bwan  is  put  for  obwan,  which  signifies 
a  piece  of  flesh  put  on  the  spit ;  thus  the  word  abwanak,  which  tiiey  have  finished  by 
calling  Invanak  or  puutnak,  signifying  those  whom  one  roasts  on  a  spit.  In  their  great 
war  parlies,  after  the  victory,  the  Sauleux  build  a  great  fire,  then  plant  all  around  spits 
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laden  with  the  thighs,  heads,  and  hearts,  &c.,  of  their  enemies,  after  which  they  return 
home. 

4th.  The  Sioux,  to  whom  we  must  join  the  Assiniboines,  inhabit  a  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Hudson  Bay,  viz  :  the  upper  part  of  the  Red  river,  and  the  river  Chay- 
enne,  which  is  tributary  to  it.  But  many  endeavors  have  been  made  to  conclude  a 
solid  peace  with  the  Sioux ;  and  though  each  time  has  been  with  the  appearance  of 
success,  their  acts  of  treason  have  always  destroyed  these  bright  hopes.  The  Sauteux 
complain  bitterly  of  their  want  of  faith. 

Might  I  be  permitted  to  advance  the  opinion,  that  if  the  government  could,  without 
departing  from  its  principles,  afford  protection  to  the  Catholic  missionaries,  and  such 
help  as  would  enable  them  to  evangelize  this  people,  we  would  soon  see  what  is  now 
seen  in  Canada :  two  nations,  the  most  hostile  to  each  other,  the  Algonquins  and  the 
Iriquois,  form  two  villages,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  church,  which  is 
used  in  common  by  the  two  nations ;  where  each  one  sings  in  turn  in  his  own  language 
the  praises  of  the  God  of  Peace  who  unites  them.  Arms,  military  forces,  destruction 
of  life  from  time  to  time,  the  extinction  of  a  portion  of  these,  might  effect  at  last  what 
is  desired ;  but  would  it  not  be  better  to  try  to  attain  the  same  end  by  more  charitable 
measures,  which  in  sparing  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  would  establish  the  faith  of 
treaties  on  a  more  solid  basis  than  that  of  fear — on  the  persuasion  of  conscience  ?  I 
will  say  no  more  in  regard  to  this  nation,  seeing  that  you  who  are  on  the  spot  can  ob- 
tain all  the  details  to  be  desired. 

The  nation  of  the  Assiniboines,  who  separated  themselves  from  the  Sioux,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  on  account  of  family  disputes,  took  its  name  from  the  rocks  of  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods,  where  they  first  lived  after  their  separation.  Their  name  comes 
from  assin,  rock,  and  bwan,  Sioux — Sioux  of  the  Rocks.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
date  of  this  separation ;  for  at  the  arrival  of  the  first  missionaries  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
Father  Gabriel  Marest,  in  1694  wrote,  speaking  of  the  Assinneboines  whom  he  called 
jlssinipoils,  that  this  tradition  was  regarded  as  being  already  very  old. 

The  Assiniboines  are  numerous,  and  from  their  habit  of  living  in  large  encamp- 
ments, are  formidable  to  their  enemies.  This  tribe,  like  the  Sauteux  and  the  Crees, 
their  allies,  are  not  hostile  to  the  whites.  A  traveler  can  pass  through  this  nation 
with  more  security  for  his  life  than  in  a  civilized  country  ;  which  cannot  be  said  of  the 
Sioux.  One  cannot  travel  upon  the  highlands  of  the  Missouri  and  Red  river,  without 
being  often  seized  with  horror  by  the  narrations  occasioned  by  the  view  of  places  and 
scenes  of  a  crowd  of  acts  of  barbarity  and  treason,  that  have  been  perpetrated  by  this 
people,  of  which,  one  sees  in  history  but  an  example  from  time  to  time.  It  is  a  hor- 
rible sight  to  see,  as  I  have  seen  in  different  places,  the  skeletons  of  human  beings, 
confounded  in  a  heap  with  the  bones  of  savage  animals.  Without  these  imminent  dan- 
gers, which  such  sights  recal  to  the  mind  of  the  traveler,  these  prairies  would  appear 
a  paradise.  Filled  with  game  of  all  kinds,  they  offer  at  each  moment  a  new  point  of 
view,  and  a  variety  of  perspective  most  astonishing.  Lakes,  where  the  herds  of  bison 
come  to  slake  their  thirst,  and  where  the  majestic  swan  and  the  wild  goose  repose  them- 
selves in  passing.  The  limpid  streams,  where  the  beavers  expose  their  ingenious 
work  to  the  admiring  gaze ;  petrifactions,  mineral  waters  of  various  kinds,  flowers  and 
strange  plants,  all  unite  to  amuse  and  interest  the  intelligent  traveler  in  search  of  the 
useful  and  the  agreeable. 

I  will  say  nothing  here  of  the  chase  of  the  bison,  as  I  have  already  given  a  descrip- 
tion of  that,  which  has  been  published. 

The  nature  of  the  territory  separated  from  that  of  the  United  States  by  the  49th 
degree  of  latitude,  is  such,  that  it  seems  necessary  that  one  should  have  first  visited 
the  country  before  determining  the  line  and  making  a  choice.  With  the  exception  of  a 
straight  strip  of  land,  say  a  degree  parallel  to  the  49th  degree  of  latitude,  all  the  rest 
of  the  country  of  the  Bay  of  Hudson  is  filled  with  lakes,  marshes,  savannas  and  rocks. 
Except  a  small  portion  on  which  is  established  the  colony  of  Selkirk,  there  is  not  a  spot 
of  land  that  will  produce  corn.  One  can  hardly  imagine  the  sad  eventualities  to  which 
the  people  of  this  country  are  subjected,  who  can  never  count  on  the  resources  of  ag- 
riculture, being  600  miles  from  any  point  where  they  can  obtain  supplies.  It  is  thus 
that  the  people  north  of  Saskadjiwan  are  exposed  from  time  to  time,  to  the  terrible 
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alternative  of  dying  of  hunger  or  of  eating  one  another,  when  in  the  interval  that  the 
fisheries  fail,  it  happens  that  the  chase  fails  also. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  our  neighbors  of  the  colony  of  Selkirk  view  with  envious 
eyes  the  beautiful  territory  which  extends  south  of  the  49th  degree,  from  Rainy  Lake  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Tlie  left  bank  of  the  river  of  Rainy  Lake,  for  the  space  of 
about  80  miles,  is  covered  with  all  kinds  of  wood,  of  which  the  extreme  height  indi- 
cates the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  country  which  belongs  to  the  United  States,  is  filled 
with  advantages  in  respect  to  water  power.  It  is  on  account  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
advantages  of  their  territory,  that  our  neighbors  feel  a  strong  opposition  to  our  estab- 
lishment. 

At  the  foot  of  the  beautiful  mountain  of  Pembina,  which  is  more  than  200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river  Pembina  which  divides  it,  and  on  its  first  table  rises  the  little  village 
of"  St.  Joseph.  It  is  divided  by  squares  of  12  chains,  and  subdivided  by  lots  of  6  chains. 
Its  streets  are  one  chain  (66ft)  wide,  which  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  town,  rendering 
the  extinction  of  fire  easier  and  favoring  the  free  circulation  of  air  and  the  health  of 
the  citizens.  Every  thing  wears  an  air  of  vigor  in  spite  of  the  little  protection  they 
have  thus  far  received  from  the  general  government.  The  least  effective  step,  such  as  a 
garrison  of  soldiers,  however  feeble  it  might  be,  the  construction  of  a  public  edifice,  a 
court  of  justice,  a  prison,  a  house  of  correction,  or  anything  that  would  prove  the  indu- 
bitable intention  of  government  to  protect  us,  would  draw  to  this  place  a  great  portion 
of  the  population  of  Selkirk  and  elsewhere.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  the  frosts 
never  occasion  any  damage.  Our  gardens  yield  us  an  abundance  of  melons  of  all  kinds; 
a  fruit  which  is  not  known  in  the  gardens  of  the  Selkirkers.  In  1851  the  first  frost 
felt  at  St.  Paul  was  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  Se])tember ;  while  at  St.  Josephs  the  first 
frost  was  not  until  the  2d  or  3d  of  October.  They  raise  potatoes  which  weigh  about 
two  pounds  each,  and  carrots  18  inches  long  and  4  in  diameter.  If  the  country  were 
explored  it  would  show  without  doubt  great  minerological  advantages.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance from  our  establishment,  tliere  are  certain  indications  of  iron  and  coal — these  two 
articles  are  the  most  important  for  this  country.  The  river  Pembina  furnishes  water 
power  for  any  force  required  ;  there  is  also  stone  in  abundance  and  very  easily  obtained. 

Though  I  have  tried  to  be  as  laconic  as  possible,  I  fear  I  have  occupied  you  two 
long.  Nevertheless,  not  to  refuse  to  gratify  you,  I  will  give  you  the  biography  you 
asked  of  me. 

BIOGRAPHY  OF  GEORGE  ANTOINE  BELCOTJRT. 

George  Antoine  Belcourt,  was  born  on  the  Bay  of  Febre  or  St.  Antoine,  district  of 
Three  Rivers,  Lower  Canada,  in  1803,  of  an  honest  mechanic,  of  small  fortune,  who 
seeing  the  aptitude  of  his  son  for  study,  placed  him  at  the  college  of  Nicolet.  After 
having  passed  through  his  classes  with  success,  he  embraced  the  ecclesiastical  state,  and 
took  a  course  of  theology.  He  was  professor  there  at  the  same  time  of  mathematics 
and  astronomy.  Made  a  priest  in  1827,  he  acted  as  vicar  in  the  town  of  Three  Rivers 
and  several  other  places ;  thence  he  received  a  mission  for  the  curacy  of  St.  Francis,  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  soon  after  was  named  to  the  curacy  of  St.  Martin, 
on  the  river  Chateaugay,  on  the  place  which  was  celebrated  for  the  victory  of  General 
Salisbury  over  General  Hampden.  In  1830,  Bishop  Provencher  came  down  the  Red 
river  and  traveled  in  Canada  in  search  of  a  priest  who  was  suitable  to  labor  solely  in 
christianizing  the  savage.  In  answer  to  all  his  inquiries,  general  suffrage  united  on 
this  young  curate.  He  demanded  him  of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  and  Mr.  Belcourt  re- 
ceived orders  to  go  into  the  north  country.  Having  arrived  at  Red  river,  the  19th 
June,  1831,  he  applied  himself  with  ardor  to  the  study  of  the  Sauteux  language.  By 
means  of  research  and  study  he  discovered  the  principles  of  the  language,  which  he 
arranged  and  caused  to  be  printed  in  1839;  also  a  book  of  piety  in  this  tongue.  He 
composed  a  dictionary  which  would  form  a  large  quarto,  but  which  for  want  of  en- 
couragement has  never  been  printed.  This  dictionary,  French  and  Sauteux,  gives  the 
etymology  of  each  word,  and  the  composite  particles,  which  throws  much  light  upon 
the  knowledge  of  this  language,  and  enables  one  to  seize  the  genius  of  it — a  thing  so 
e9.<»ential  fo  him  who  desires  to  understand  this  people  in  general. 
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After  having  traveled,  formed  missions,  built  chapels,  etc.,  in  divers  places,  in  a 
space  from  east  to  west  of  about  1000  miles,  that  is  to  say  from  Rainy  Lake  to  a  place 
on  the  river  Saskadjiwan  called  Le  Pas.  {Wabaihgweyang,  or  Strait  of  the 'River,) 
coursed  the  river  Signe,  the  river  Assiniboine,  etc  ,  he  returned  to  pass  each  winter  at 
his  mission  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  river  Assiniboine. 

In  1833,  the  haughty  conduct  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  occasioned  a  disturbance 
among  the  half-breeds  which  threatened  to  become  serious.  After  having  employed, 
without  success,  the  influence  of  the  principal  personages  then  of  the  country  and  of 
the  Bishop  even,  to  appease  them,  Gov.  Simpson,  knowing  the  ascendancy  Mr.  Belcourt 
possessed  over  the  minds  of  the  half  breeds,  went  for  this  missionary,  who  resided  at 
his  mission  at  St.  Paul,  about  30  miles  from  the  colony,  escorted  by  the  principal  per- 
sons of  the  country,  and  supplicated  him  to  come  down  to  the  colony  and  employ  liis 
influence  in  the  establishment  of  order.  The  missionary  yielded  himself  most  willing- 
ly to  this  demand  ;  then  being  arrived  at  the  colony,  he  convoked  an  assembly,  in 
which  he  exposed  to  the  people  what  griefs  they  had  a  right  to  complain  of;  redressed, 
and  made  them  comprehend  what  was  not  just  in  their  pretensions  ;  and  aulhorized 
them  to  demand  reasonable  concessions.  These  he  drew  up  in  the  French  and  English 
languages,  and  demanded  a  public  interview  with  the  Governor.  This  audience  took 
place  the  next  day.  The  assembly  was  numerous  ;  everything  was  peaceably  discus- 
sed and  disposed  of  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  Then  each  went  away 
contented.  Thus  peace  was  re-established.  In  gratitude.  Governor  Simpson  added 
50  pounds  sterling  to  a  like  sum  which  the  Company  gave  every  year  to  the  Catholic 
clergy,  which  they  still  receive  yearly. 

In  1837,  the  exactions  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  and  their  abuse  of  power, 
having  excited  the  indignation  of  the  colony,  many  of  them  were  disposed  to  go  into 
excesses,  which  were  of  a  nature  to  be  of  no  utility  to  any  party.  As  he  possessed 
all  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants,  Mr.  Belcourt  proposed  to  them  to  adopt  legal 
measures,  and  not  such  as  their  conscience,  and  a  spirit  of  honesty  must  reprove.  A 
petition  to  the  Queen,  was  the  means  he  proposed  to  try.  As  no  one  else  felt  himself 
capable  of  drawing  up  this  document,  rather  than  see  things  come  to  an  extremity,  he 
undertook  it  himself.  This  petition  was  carried  to  England  by  Mr.  James  Sinclair, 
and  presented  to  the  government  by  a  society  of  advocates,  the  zeal  of  whom  merits 
the  warmest  praises,  particularly  Mr.  Isbister.  This  cause  made  a  considerable  noise 
in  England.  It  was  vigorously  sustained  by  Mr.  Blackstone  and  others ;  but  favor 
and  money  put  an  end  to  the  discussions. 

The  indignation  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  fell  with  all  its  weight  upon  him 
who  had  drawn  up  the  petitition  ;  and  it  was  decided  in  the  council  of  Factors  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  held  by  Sir  George  Simpson,  that  Mr.  Belcourt  should  be  driv- 
en out  the  country.  This  year,  1838,  Mr.  Belcourt  had  gone  to  Canada  by  way  of  the 
United  States,  and  then  returned  through  the  Eastern  States  to  Montreal,  the  same  au- 
tumn. Before  the  departure  of  Mr.  Belcourt,  the  Factor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, in  charge  of  the  fort  of  the  colony,  wishing  to  annoy  him  as  much  as  possible, 
sent  and  had  him  arrested  by  a  constable,  in  the  very  palace  of  the  bishop,  the  evening 
before  his  departure,  and  had  him  conducted  before  a  magistrate,  where  he  was  forced 
to  submit  to  a  course  of  questions  as  insolent  as  they  were  unfounded.  Such  as 
"  Have  you  traded  in  furs  with  the  savages  ?"  Now,  it  was  notorious  to  all,  that  this 
missionary  had  never  even  thought  of  this  branch  of  occupation.  Still  further  :  "  Do 
you  think  the  charter  of  the  company  is  not  valid  ?"  One  can  see  by  ihis  that  they 
would  have  wished  to  master  even  the  thoughts.  This  factor  had  not  yet  treated  the 
missionary  with  sufficient  insolence  ;  he  sent  in  pursuit  of  his  carriages  some  bailiffs, 
with  orders  to  visit  his  trunks.  Despotism  and  a  spirit  of  vengeance  knows  no  bounds, 
even  where  a  regard  to  honor  ought  to  inspire  a  different  course.  All  this  only  serv- 
ed to  prove  the  innocence  of  Mr.  Belcourt,  and  the  gross  injustice  of  his  persecu- 
tors. 

At  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Belcourt  at  Montreal,  Sir  George  Simpson,  who  did  not 
think  him  so  near,  had  been  to  make  certain  depositions  before  the  archbishop  of 
Quebec,  threatening  to  cease  all  communication  with  the  clergy  of  Red  river  if  Mr. 
Belcourt  was  not  recalled.    This  missionary  received,  upon  his  arrival  at  Montreal,  a 
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letter  from  the  archbishop  of  Quebec,  who  informed  him  of  his  disgrace;  and  invited 
him  for  the  peace  of  the  clergy  of  Red  river,  to  return  to  Canada.  Mr.  Belcourt  im- 
mediately opened  a  correspoiidence  with  Sir  George,  which  lasted  several  months,  with 
the  object  of  exacting  a  retraction  on  his  part.  He  also  had  several  interviews  with 
him,  during  which  Sir  George  promised  all,  but  never  performed  anything.  Mr.  Bel- 
court  had  written  to  Mr.  Isbister  of  the  conduct  of  Sir  George.  This  young  advo- 
cate, with  his  accustomed  zeal  in  exposing  injustice,  had  presented  this  letter  to  the 
Society  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  the  object  of  which  was  to  defend  the  rights  of 
Catholics.  The  secretary  of  this  society  wrote  immediately  by  order  to  the  archbish- 
op of  Quebec,  to  ask  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this  letter,  of  which  he  had  sent 
him  a  copy  ;  advising  him  at  the  same  time,  that  this  was  done  with  a  view  of  insti- 
tuting a  suit  against  Sir  George.  Then  Mr.  Belcourt  informed  the  Governor  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  that  there  was  no  time  to  lose  for  him  ;  and  that  if  his  retrac- 
tion was  not  made  in  formal  terms,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  was  calculated  to  satisfy 
him,  of  which  he  would  exact  a  copy,  all  his  information  would  leave  by  the  first 
post  for  London,  and  that  he  would  have  to  justify  himself  for  his  conduct  before  the 
Society  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  This  letter  was  a  thunderbolt  for  Sir  George  ; 
and  all  the  measures  exacted  by  Mr.  Belcourt  were  immediately  and  exactly  fulfilled. 
Then  Sir  George  requested  that  Mr.  Belcourt  should  be  sent  again  as  missionary  to 
Red  river  ;  "  he  acknowledged  his  services  rendered  in  times  of  difficulty,  and  regret- 
ted the  injuries  which  had  been  done  him  without  his  knowledge;  and  blamed  the 
Factor  as  the  author  of  them.  He  said  he  had  always  been,  and  was  still  a  sincere 
friend  of  Mr.  Belcourt,"  &c.,  &c.  But  this  missionary  refused  his  advances,  and  of- 
fered himself  to  the  bishop  of  Dubuque,  for  the  mission  of  Pembina.  His  ojffer  was 
accepted  in  a  most  flattering  manner  ;  and  since  1849,  Mr.  Belcourt  has  been  missiona- 
ry to  Pembina,  still  having  it  in  his  power  to  render  to  the  Sauteux  and  half  breeds 
the  same  services  which  he  rendered  to  them  at  first.  The  retraction  of  Sir  George 
was  announced  in  the  English  papers,  and  the  affair  rested  there. 

Since  his  arrival  at  Pembina,  inundations  greater  than  have  taken  place  there  since 
1826,  caused  him  to  abandon  the  first  establishment  formed  on  Red  river,  and  choose 
another  site  infinitely  more  picturesque,  and  above  all  danger  of  being  submerged,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Pembina. 

P.  S.  This  notice  was  made,  currenie  calamo,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  occupa- 
tions. Nothing  but  the  instance  of  an  honorable  friend,  such  as  his  Excellency,  Alex. 
Ramsey,  could  have  induced  me,  under  circumstances  so  little  favorable,  to  have  under- 
taken such  a  task.  Interrupted  at  every  moment,  I  had  no  time  to  make  any  research- 
es on  the  subject.  I  could  have  detailed  many  interesting  circumstances,  which  I 
have  only  touched  upon,  but  was  prevented  by  the  fear  of  overpassing  the  limits  of 
what  was  demanded  of  me.  If  I  have  been  able  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  a  society,  the 
aim  of  which  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise,  I  deem  myself  amply  repaid. 


MOUIDS  OF  MINIESOTA  VALLEY. 


BY  REV.  S.  R.  RIGGS,  LAC-QUI-PARLE  MISSION. 


In  the  Minnesota  Valley  mounds  are  numerous.  They  may  properly  be  divided 
into:  1st.  Natural  elevations,  pahas  or  pazhodans,  as  1he  Dakotas  call  them.  2d. 
Such  as  are  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial ;  and  3d.  Elevations  which  have  been 
formed  by  certain  processes.  Pahas  or  pazhodans  are  found  scattered  over  the 
prairies,  some  of  the  more  prominent  of  which  may  be  seen  from  a  great  distance. 
Such  is  Heyokatee,  ike  house  of  Heyoka*  situated  near  the  Mayawakan  or  Chippewa 
river  some  ten  miles  or  more  above  its  junction  with  the  Minnesota.  This  natural 
elevation  appears  at  some  distance  to  the  right  of  the  road,  as  one  comes  from  Black 
Oak  Lake  to  Lac-qui-Parle.  But  even  this  is  hardly  to  be  compared  with  the  "  paha- 
wakan"  or  sacred  hills,  in  the  valley  of  the  James'  river,  which  are  more  than  one 
hundred  feet  high,  and  can  be  distinctly  seen  I'rom  the  farther  border  of  the  Coteau  des 
Prairies,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles.  In  passing  from  one  point  to  another  on  the 
prairie,  the  pahas  are  very  serviceable  as  guides  to  the  traveler. 

These  natural  elevations,  where  they  ai-e  found  near  Indian  villages,  have  been 
used  as  burial  places.  Among  the  Dakotas,  the  native  way  of  disposing  of  the  dead  is 
that  of  placing  them  on  scaffolds.  A  paha  or  conspicuous  point  is  preferred  as  the 
place  of  erecting  such  scaffold,  that  it  may  be  seen  from  a  distance.  At  the  present 
time,  burial  soon  after  death  is  practised  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  Dakotas  of  the 
Minnesota  Valley,  including  those  still  on  the  Mississippi ;  and  where  they  still  prefer 
to  place  upon  scaffolds  at  first,  they  not  unfrequently  bury  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.  But  their  graves  are  so  shallow  that,  to  cover  the  dead  sufficiently,  they  are 
often  obliged  to  carry  up  earth  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  formerly  they  carried  up  more 
than  they  do  at  present.  To  prevent  the  body  from  being  dug  up  by  wolves,  they 
generally  enclose  the  grave  by  setting  up  around,  in  a  cone-like  form,  billets  of  wood. 
The  decomposition  of  the  bodies,  and  the  rotting  of  the  palisades  and  scaffolds,  enrich 
the  ground  and  cause  a  more  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetation,  which,  of  itself,  directly 
tends  to  add  to  the  size  of  the  mound.  Then  this  rank  vegetation  forms  a  nucleus  for 
drift.  Then,  the  grass  and  dust  which  the  wind  blows  over  the  prairie,  lodge  and 
make  the  elevation  still  greater.  On  the  hill,  a  short  distance  east  of  the  ruins  of  Fort 
Renville,  to  the  north-west  and  in  sight  of  the  mission  houses  at  Lac-qui-Parle,  there 
is  a  paha  of  this  kind,  in  which,  in  years  gone  by,  many  persons  have  been  buried.  It 
now  presents  on  the  top  a  very  irregular  surface,  partly  owing  to  the  interments  thus 

*Heyoka  is  the  anti-natural  god  of  the  Dakotas — represented  by  an  old  man  wearing  a  cocked 
hat,  with  a  quiver  on  his  back  and  a  bow  in  his  hand.  In  the  winter,  it  is  said  he  goes  naked  and 
loves  the  northern  blasts ;  while  in  summer,  he  wraps  his  buffalo  robe  around  him  and  is  still  suffer- 
ing from  cold. 
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made,  and  partly  to  the  burrowing  of  the  gophers  in  it.  On  the  south-west  side  of  the 
Minnesota,  a  short  distance  back  from  the  Wahpetonwan  village,  there  is  another 
mound  which  has  been  long  used  as  a  burying  place.  Similar  ones  may  be  found  near 
all  Dakota  villages. 

If  the  question  be  asked:  Why  do  the  Dakotas  prefer  these  mounds  as  the  places 
of  deposit  for  their  dead  ?  I  answer  :  First,  as  before  suggested,  that  the  place  may  be 
seen  from  a  distance  all  around.  As  they  wail  morning  and  evening  they  can  conven- 
iently look  to  the  abode,  not  only  of  the  body  of  their  departed  friend,  but  as  many  of 
them  believe,  of  one  of  the  spirits  also.  Secondly,  all  pahas  are  under  the  guardianship 
of  their  god  Heyoka.  ^nd  thirdly,  a  hill  may  be  regarded  as  a  more  congenial  place 
of  rest  for  a  spirit  than  a  valley  ;  and  thence,  too,  the  earthly  spirit  may  the  better  hold 
communion  with  the  one  which  has  gone  to  the  east  along  the  "  iron  road,"  or  is  above 
making  progress  on  the  "  wanagi  tachanku,"  (the  via  lactia)  or  spirifs  road. 

The  third  species  of  elevations  which  I  shall  notice,  have  the  form  of  embankments 
rather  than  mounds.  They  are  artificial,  found  usually  in  the  river  bottoms  or  low 
planting  lands,  and  formed  by  carrying  out,  spring  after  spring,  the  corn  roots  and  other 
trash  from  off  the  field,  and  piling  them  along  the  outer  edge  or  on  the  row  between 
two  fields.  In  many  instances  of  patches  that  had  been  planted  for  ten  or  twenty  years 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  plough,  I  have  seen  these  embankments  from  two  to 
three  feet  high,  and  of  all  conceivable  shapes  ;  some  rhomboidal,  some  hexagonal,  some 
oval.  I  remember  having  noticed  them  first,  many  years  ago,  in  the  old  plantings  at 
Little  Six's  village,  where  I  presume  they  may  still  be  traced,  as  I  am  not  aware  that 
those  old  fields  (which  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  about  two  miles  below 
the  site  of  the  present  village,)  have  ever  been  ploughed.  The  thought  has  occurred 
to  me  that,  perhaps,  some  of  what  have  been  regarded  as  Indian  fortifications  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  may  have  had  a  similar  origin. 

In  connection  with  these  remarks  on  mounds,  it  is  proper  to  give  some  description 
of  a  very  interesting  excavation  and  fortification  which  is  found  a  few  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Pa-zhe-hu-ta-ze  or  Yellow  Medicine  river.  It  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Minnesota,  and  within  sight  of  the  mission  station  lately  commenced  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liamson. About  the  first  of  November,  with  my  friend  Dr.  W.,  I  visited  this  memorial 
of  another  race.  The  excavation  extends  around  three  sides  of  a  somewhat  irregular 
square,  the  fourth  being  protected  by  the  slope  of  the  hill,  which  is  now  covered  with 
timber.  After  the  filling  up  of  years,  or  perhaps  centuries,  the  ditch  is  still  about 
three  feet  deep.  We  found  the  east  side,  in  the  middle  of  the  ditch,  to  measure  thirty- 
eight  paces  ;  the  south  side,  sixty-two,  and  the  west  side,  fifty.  The  north  side  is 
considerably  longer  than  the  south.  The  area  enclosed  is  not  far  from  half  an  acre. 
On  each  of  the  three  excavated  sides  there  was  left  a  gateway  of  about  two  paces. 
The  earth  was  evidently  thrown  up  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  embankments  have  now 
almost  entirely  disappeared  in  the  level  of  the  prairie.  Within  the  enclosure  there  are 
numerous  very  slight  elevations,  which  seem  to  mark  the  places  occupied  by  the 
dwellings  of  those  who  were  once  entrenched  here.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  were  the  form  and  character  of  those  houses  ;  but  all  we  can  learn  from  the 
present  appearance  of  things  is  that  they  were  probably  partly  made  of  earth. 

Tliis  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  interesting  fortification  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Minnesota.  How  long  ago  was  this  ditch  dug,  and  by  whom  ?  It  evi- 
dently bears  the  marks  of  some  antiquity;  and  it  was  not  probably  made  by  the 
Dakotas,  as  it  must  date  many  years  beyond  their  occupancy  of  this  country.  Some 
band  of  Indians,  perhaps  a  little  in  advance  of  the  Dakotas  in  civilization,  here 
entrenched  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  As  we  stood  within  the 
enclosure  and  contemplated  the  work,  we  naturally  asked  the  question :  Who  did  this  ? 
And  from  the  deep  silence  of  antiquity  the  only  answer  we  received  was,  Who. 
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OBITUAET  NOTICE 

OF  JAMES  M.  GOODITOE,  LATE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PIONEER. 


In  accordance  with  a  by-law  of  the  Society,  the  following  sketch  of  one  of  the 
early  members,  is  published : 

The  body  that  once  encased  the  mind  of  James  M.  Goodhue,  is  no  longer  visible, 
but  dwells  in  a  narrow  house,  the  silent  and  dreary  grave.  Until  he  ceased  to  breathe, 
his  value  to  the  community  was  not  fully  known.  In  life,  he  was  viewed  chiefly  in  the 
aspect  of  an  individual  battling  for  his  own  interests.  In  death,  it  is  discovered  that 
he  was  the  individual  above  all  others,  who  had  promoted  the  general  welfare  of  Min- 
nesota, and  especially  that  of  the  Capital. 

In  April,  1849,  he  found  St.  Paul  nothing  more  than  a  frontier  Indian  trading  set- 
tlement, known  by  the  savages  as  the'  place  where  they  could  obtain  Minne  Wakon,  or 
whisky,  and  wholly  unknown  to  the  civilized  world.  When  he  died,  with  the  sword 
of  his  pen,  he  had  carved  a  name  and  reputation  for  St.  Paul,  and  he  lived  long  enough 
to  hear  men  think  aloud  and  say  that  the  day  was  coming  when  school  boys  would 
learn  from  their  geography  that  the  third  city  in  commercial  importance  on  the  banks 
of  the  mighty  Mississippi,  was  St.  Paul.  His  most  bitter  opponents  were  convinced, 
whatever  might  be  his  course  towards  them,  that  he  loved  Minnesota  with  all  his 
heart,  all  his  mind,  and  all  his  might. 

The  editor  of  the  Pioneer  was  unlike  other  men.  Every  action,  and  every  line  he 
wrote  marked  great  individuality.  He  could  imitate  no  man  in  his  manners,  nor  in  his 
style-,  neither  could  any  man  imitate  him.  Attempts  were  sometimes  made,  but  the 
failure  was  always  very  great.  Impetuous  as  the  whirlwind,  with  perceptive  powers 
that  gave  to  his  mind  the  eye  of  a  lynx,  with  a  vivid  imagination  that  made  the  very 
stones  of  Minnesota  speak  her  praise  ;  with  an  intellect  as  vigorous  and  elastic  as  a 
Damascene  blade,  he  penned  editorials  which  the  people  of  this  Territory  can  never 
blot  out  from  memory. 

His  wit,  when  it  was  chastened,  caused  ascetics  to  laugh.  His  sarcasm  upon  the 
foibles  of  society  was  paralysing  and  unequaled  by  Macauley  in  his  review  of  the  life 
of  Barere.  His  imagination  produced  a  tale  of  fiction  called  "  Striking  a  Lead," 
which  has  already  become  a  part  of  the  light  literature  of  the  West.  When  in  the 
heat  of  partizan  warfare,  all  the  qualities  of  his  mind  were  combined  to  defeat  cer- 
tain measures  ;  the  columns  of  his  paper  were  like  a  terrific  storm  in  mid-summer 
amid  the  Alps.  One  sentence  would  be  like  the  dazzling  arrowy  lightning,  peeling  in 
a  moment  the  mountain  oak,  and  riving  from  the  topmost  branch  to  the  deepest  root ; 
the  next  like  a  crash  of  awful  thunder  ;  and  the  next  like  the  stunning  roar  of  a  tor- 
rent of  many  waters.    To  employ  the  remark  made  in  a  discourse  at  his  funeral, 
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"  With  the  ingenuity  of  Vulcan,  he  would  hammer  out  thunder  bolts  on  the  anvil  of 
his  mind,  and  hurl  them  with  the  power  and  dexterity  of  Jove." 

The  contrarieties  of  his  character  often  increased  his  force.  Imagining  his  foes  to 
be  Cossnclis,  he  often  dashed  among  them  with  all  the  recklessness  of  Murat.  The  fan- 
tastic magnificence  of  his  pen,  when  in  those  moods,  was  as  appalling  in  its  temerity 
as  the  white  ostrich  feather  and  glittering  gold  band  of  Napoleon's  famed  marshal. 

His  prejudice  was  inveterate  against  sham  and  clap  trap.  He  refused  to  publish 
many  of  the  miserable  advertisements  of  those  quacks,  who  seek  to  palm  off  their  nos- 
trums upon  young  men,  diseased  through  their  own  vices.  When  a  "  stroller"  for  a 
living,  or  a  self-dubbed  professor  came  to  town,  he  sported  with  him  as  the  Philistines 
with  blind  Samson.  By  sarcasm  and  ridicule,  "  Jarley  with  his  wax  works"  was 
made  to  decamp. 

"When  he  was  unjustifiably  harsh,  his  apology  was  that  in  the  Mudea  of  Euripides  : 

'■  Mantliano  men  bola  dran  mello  kaka 

Thumos  de  kreissona  tone  cmone  bouloumatone." 

He  was  not  hypocritical ;  he  never  wore  a  mask.  His  editorials  showed  all  he  felt 
at  the  hour  they  were  dashed  from  his  pen.  When  untramelled  by  self-interest  or 
party  ties  his  sentiments  proved  that  he  was  a  man  that  was  often  ready  to  exclaim: 

"Video  meliora  proboque 
Dotoriora  sequor." 

In  one  of  these  moods,  the  first  editorial  in  Minnesota  was  penned,  which  we  insert 
as  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  Annals  of  the  Historical  Society  : 

"The  Press  in  Minnesota. — But  little  more  than  one  week  ago,  we  landed  in  St.  Paul, 
amidsta  crowd  of  strangers,  witli  the  first  printing  press  that  has  ever  rested  upon  the  soil 
of  Minnesota.  Without  subscription  list  or  pledges  of  patronage,  or  the  least  personal  ac- 
quaintance or  even  correspondence  witli  an}'  oL'  tlie  politicians  of  this  young  Territory,  we 
trustingly  launched  out  The.  Pioneer^  depending  upon  the  voluntary  good  will  and 
patronage  of  the  whole  people  of  Minnesota,  to  extend  it  whatever  support  it  may  de- 
serve. One  of  our  cardinal  principles  is  to  fut  our  i?-ust  in  the  People,  and  not  in 
princes.  That  our  success  will  be  measured  by  the  degree  of  zeal  and  ability  we 
shall  exercise  in  the  advocacy  of  sound  principles  and  of  the  permanent  interests  of 
this  Territory,  we  do  not  entertain  the  least  doubt.  We  have  been  received  in  St. 
Paul  with  a  degree  of  cordiality  and  warmth,  peculiarly  grateful  to  the  stranger. 
Every  person  we  meet,  expresses  a  wish  to  favor  our  new  and  expensive  enterprize. 
All  our  interests  are  henceforth  identiiied  with  the  prosperity  of  this  town  and  the 
welfare  of  this  Territory.  We  shall  steadily  advocate  the  principles  of  morality,  vir- 
tue and  religion,  and  seek  for  truth,  without  which  nothing  is  excellent.  In  politics, 
we  design  to  have  no  concealments ;  but  to  embark  in  no  ultraisms.  Our  political  re- 
lations to  the  Union  as  a  Territory  not  only  exempt  us  from  the  necessity,  but  preclude 
us  from  the  propriety  of  enlisting  in  the  great  warfare  of  national  politics.  Our  best 
interests  require  us  to  repose  in  advance  a  fair  share  of  confidence  in  the  new  Adminis- 
tration, which  has  in  its  power  the  appointment  of  our  principal  Territorial  officers, 
and  the  bestowment  of  some  important  appropriations  and  the  passage  of  many  laws 
deeply  affecting  our  Territorial  interests.  Our  abstract  opinions  upon  the  policy  or 
impolicy  of  national  internal  improvements,  or  upon  the  question  whether  a  tariff  is 
preferable  cstnblislied  on  the  advalorem  ]irinciple  or  regulated  by  a  scale  of  specific  du- 
ties, may  be  freely  and  innocently  indulged;  but  to  make  such  opinions  here,  serve  as 
a  gulf  between  two  parties,  is  as  useless  and  ridiculous  as  it  would  be  for  our  respecta- 
ble neighbors,  the  Sioux  Indians  across  the  river,  to  quarrel  about  the  protocol  to  the 
treaty  ol'  peace  with  Mexico,  or  the  adoption  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  There  is  notii- 
ing  more  certain  than  that  ihc  interests  of  Minnesota  require  an  able  and  efficient 
press,  to  represent  abroad  our  wants  and  to  set  forth  our  situation,  our  resources  and 
our  advantages.  We  hope  our  friends  will  remember  that  the  publication  of  a  paper 
here,  will  require  to  be  sustained,  not  only  by  a  large  subscription  list  and  liberal  ad- 
\-er'\z<ns.  but  also  by  good  prices,  and  what  is  abxohifclij  indispensable,  prompt  and 
EARLY  PAv   e;  T.    We  cannot  live  upon  promise*.    Sustain  us  well  nou>,  and  we  will 
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engage  to  levy  upon  you  a  light  tax  next  year.  We  want  every  man  in  Minnesota  to 
subscribe  for  the  Pioneer,  and  we  promise  to  use  every  effort  to  make  it  useful  and  in- 
teresting to  all  our  readers.  We  shall  find  leisure  after  a  few  weeks  necessarily  de- 
voted to  making  a  removal  and  settlement  in  St.  Paul,  to  enliven  our  columns  with  a 
much  greater  variety  of  local  description,  &c.  Until  then,  our  readers  must  grant  us 
some  indulgence." 

As  a  paragraphist,  he  was  equaled  by  few  living  men.  His  sentences  so  leaped 
with  life,  that  when  the  distant  reader  perused  his  sheet,  he  seemed  to  hear  the  pur- 
ling brooks  and  see  the  agate  pavements  and  crystal  waters  of  the  lakes  of  Minnesota, 
and  he  longed  to  leave  the  sluggish  stream,  the  deadly  malaria,  and  worn  out  farms,  and 
begin  life  anew  in  the  Territory  of  the  sky-tinted  waters.  When  the  emigrant  from 
week  to  week  was  disposed  to  despond,  and  give  way  to  the  distress  of  home  sickness, 
the  hopeful  sentences  of  his  paper  in  relation  to  the  prosperons  future,  chased  that  dis- 
mal feeling  away. 

The  deceased  was  born  in  Hebron,  N.  H.,  March  31st,  1810.  His  parents 
possessed  the  strong  faith  and  stern  virtue  of  the  Puritans,  and  felt  that  an  education 
was  the  greatest  treasure  they  could  give  their  children.  After  passing  through  pre- 
paratory studies,  he  entered  Amherst  College,  where  he  listened  to  the  lectures  of  the 
distinguished  Geologist,  Hitchcock,  and  other  devout  men  of  science.  In  the  year 
1832,  he  received  a  diploma  from  that  Institution.  It  was  his  desire  to  have  attended 
a  meeting  of  his  surviving  classmates  in  the  halls  of  his  "  Alma  Mater,"  but  another 
summons  came  to  take  "  his  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  Death." 

Having  studied  law,  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  the  profession.  He  became 
an  editor  unexpectedly  to  himself.  Having  been  invited  to  take  the  oversight  of  a  press 
in  the  lead  region  of  Wisconsin,  during  the  temporary  absence  of  its  conductor,  he 
discovered  that  he  increased  the  interest  of  the  readers  in  the  paper.  From  that  time 
he  began  to  pay  less  attention  to  the  legal  profession,  and  was  soon  known  among  the 
citizens  of  the  mines  as  the  editor  of  the  Grant  County  Herald,  published  at  Lancas- 
ter, Wisconsin.  While  residing  at  this  place,  he  became  interested  in  the  Territory 
"of  sky-tinted  waters"  (Minnesota.)  With  the  independence  and  temerity  of  one 
Benjamin  Franklin,  he  left  Lancaster  as  suddenly  as  the  ostensible  editor  of  the  New 
England  Courant,  left  Boston,  and  he  arrived  at  the  landing  of  what  is  now  the  capital 
of  Minnesota,  with  little  more  money  and  few  more  friends  than  the  young  printer 
who  landed  at  Market  Street  Wharf,  in  the  capital  of  the  then  youthful  Territory  of 
Pennsylvania.  This  part  of  his  life  he  has  described  with  some  minuteness  in  the 
Pioneer  of  April  18th,  1852,  in  connection  with  a  life-like  picture  of 

THE  FIRST  DAYS  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  SAINT  PAUL. 

"  The  18th  day  of  April,  1849,  was  a  raw,  cloudy  day.  The  steamboat  Senator, 
Capt.  Smith,  landed  at  Randall's  warehouse.  Lower  Landing,  the  only  building  then 
there,  except  Roberts'  old  store.  Of  the  people  on  shore,  we  recognized  but  one 
person  as  an  acquaintance,  Henry  Jackson.  Took  our  press,  types,  printing  apparatus 
all  ashore.  Went  with  our  men,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Bass,  corner  of  Third  and  Jack- 
son streets.  He  kept  the  only  public  house  in  St.  Paul ;  and  it  was  crowded  full  from 
cellar  to  garret.  Mr.  Bass  was  very  obliging,  and  did  everything  possible  for  our 
encouragement.  The  next  thing,  was  a  printing  office  ;  and  that  it  seemed  impossible 
to  obtain.  Made  the  acquaintance  of  C.  P.  V.  Lull  and  his  partner,  Gilbert.  They 
furnished  us,  gratuitously,  the  lower  story  of  their  building,  for  an  office — the  only 
vacant  room  in  town ;  being  the  building  on  Third  street,  since  tinished  off  and  now 
occupied  as  a  saloon,  by  Mr.  Calder.  The  weather  was  cold  and  stormy  ;  and  our 
office  was  as  open  as  a  corn-rick ;  however,  we  picked  our  types  up  and  made  ready 
for  the  issue  of  the  first  paper  ever  printed  in  Minnesota  or  within  many  hundreds  of 
miles  of  it ;  but  upon  search,  we  found  our  news  chase  was  left  behind.  Wm.  Nobles, 
blacksmith,  made  us  a  very  good  one,  after  a  delay  of  two  or  three  days.  The  paper 
was  to  be  named  "The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul,"  as  announced  in  our  prospectus,  published 
in  the  February  preceding;  but  we  found  so  many  little  Saints  in  the  Territory,  jealous 
of  Saint  Paul,  that  we  determined  to  call  our  paper  "  The  Minnesota  Pioneer."  One 
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hindrance  after  another,  delayed  our  first  issue  to  the  28th  of  April,  ten  days.  Mean- 
time, Rev.  Mr.  Neill  arrived.  It  was  encouraging  to  find  a  young  man  of  education, 
ready  to  enlist  all  that  he  had  or  hoped  on  earth,  in  the  fortunes  of  our  town.  Still- 
water and  St.  Paul  were  then  running  neck  and  neck,  as  rival  towns.  Not  a  foot  of 
pine  lumber  could  be  had  nearer  than  Stillwater  ;  but  about  this  time,  one  of  the  mills 
at  St.  Anthony  was  put  in  operation ;  but  there  were  then  only  a  few  buildings  at  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  We  looked  about  St.  Paul,  to  buy  a  lot.  Mr.  Larpenteur's 
house  was  built ;  also,  French's  house  and  shop,  (now  a  tin  shop)  and  the  little  shop, 
then  the  Drug  Store  of  Dewey  &  Cavileer,  now  Major  Noah's  office,  next  door  west 
of  Calder's  (then  our  printing  office)  ;  also  the  office  of  Judge  Pierse,  (then  the  Fur 
Store  of  Olmstead  &  Rhodes).  Mr.  Lambert's  house  was  partly  finished.  As  you 
go  up  Third  and  Bench  streets,  the  next  buiLlings  were  two  old  tamarac  log  houses,  a 
little  east  of  where  Mr.  Neill's  church  is  ;  then  passing  the  school  house,  there  were 
two  more  of  the  same  sort,  in  the  street,  in  front  of  the  houses  now  occupied  by  Mr. 
Benson  and  Mr.  Hollinshead.  near  the  junction  of  St.  Anthony,  Bench  and  Hill  streets. 
Beyond,  was  the  house  John  R.  Irvine  lives  in,  and  nothing  else  but  the  symptoms  of 
two  or  three  balloon  frames.  The  Fullers  were  at  work  putting  up  a  small  store  with 
their  own  hands.  Returning,  on  the  right  was  the  old  underground  dead-fall,  in  the 
ground,  opposite  John  R.  Irvine's  house ;  then  at  the  junction  of  Third  and  Bench 
streets,  was  Vetal  Guerin's  log  house,  (now  LeDuc's);  then  the  building  in  which 
Mr.  Curran  lives,  at  that  time  unfinished  ;  then  the  old  bakery  next  door  east;  then 
Mr.  Hopkins' at  the  corner ;  turning  the  corner  to  the  head  of  Randall's  stairs,  (not 
then  built),  was  the  old  building  still  there,  (now  belonging  to  F.  Steele),  which 
Henry  Jackson  used  to  own,  where  he  kept  grocery,  post-office,  and  a  tavern,  free 
for  all  the  World  and  the  World's  wife — up  along  the  bank  of  the  river  stood,  and  yet 
stands,  the  building  occupied  as  a  store  by  Wm.  H.  Forbes,  the  St.  Paul  Outfit ;  next 
was  a  little  log  building,  the  nucleus  of  "the  Central  House;"  next  the  old  log  Catholic 
church,  where  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ravoux  faithfully  labored,  and  sometimes  saw  miraculous 
visions  during  the  time  of  Lent ;  then  the  log  house  belonging  to  Mr.  Laroux,  which  is 
now  being  metamorphosed  into  a  neat  building.  This  brings  us  back  to  Vetal's,  the 
junction  of  Third  and  Bench  streets.  Half  a  dozen  other  buildings  along  Roberts 
street,  and  Mr.  Hoyt's  neighborhood,  in  addition  to  the  above,  constituted  St.  Paul. 
But  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  fashionable  drinking  place  then,  was  that  little  log 
house  next  east  of  Goodrich's  brick  store.  Mr.  Bass  was  busy  in  hurrying  up  a  new 
saloon,  the  building  now  occupied  as  the  Clerk's  Office  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  on  the 
spot  where  the  Minnesota  Outfit  stands.  The  ground  west  of  Roberts'  and  north  of 
Third  streets,  was  covered  with  any  quantity  of  hewed  timber  stripped  from  the  forest 
opposite  town.  We  looked  about  for  a  lot ;  and  saw  that  the  two  ends  of  the  town 
must  soon  unite  in  the  middle.  Along  the  lower  end  of  Third  street,  owners  of  lots 
had  the  coolness  to  ask  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars  a  lot.  Between 
Lambert's  and  where  the  Sligo  Iron  Store  is,  on  Third  street,  the  price  was  seventy- 
five,  and  soon  after,  ninety  dollars.  We  bought  a  fractional  lot  with  Dr.  Dewey;  and 
on  our  half  of  it,  built  the  middle  section  of  the  building  where  the  Pioneer  office  is, 
for  a  dwelling  house,  and  lived  in  it  through  the  next  year,  without  having  it  lathed  or 
plastered. 

"  But  to  return  a  little.  We  were  at  length  prepared  to  issue  our  first  number. 
Wc  had  no  subscribers ;  for  then  there  were  but  a  handful  of  people  in  the  whole  Ter- 
ritory ;  and  the  majority  of  those  were  Canadians  and  Half-Breeds.  Not  a  Territorial 
officer  had  yet  arrived.  We  remember  present,  at  the  date  of  our  first  issue,  Mr.  Lull, 
Mr.  Cavileer,  Mr.  Neil!,  and  perhaps  Maj.  Murphy.  The  people  wanted  no  politics, 
and  we  gave  them  none ;  they  wanted  information  of  all  sorts  about  Minnesota;  and 
that  is  wiiat  we  furnished  them  with.  We  advocated  Minnesota,  morality  and  religion, 
from  the  beginning.  Wm.  B.  Brown,  built  a  shell  of  a  building,  (being  the  south  end 
of  the  Sligo  Iron  Store  now),  which  Mr.  Neill  occupied  for  a  meeting  house.  It  was 
half  filled  with  hearers  on  Sundays  ;  for  Sunday  was  like  any  other  day  ;  or  perhaps 
rather  more  so. 

"  This  town  grew  rapidly.  The  boats  came  up  loaded  with  immigrants  ;  but  then, 
as  now,  a  great  many  feeble,  weak-hearted  folks,  were  frozen  out  and  went  back  down 
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the  river,  not  being  made  of  the  right  sort  of  stuff.  Mr.  Owens  came  up  with  the 
"  Register"  press,  from  Cincinnati,  one  number  of  that  journal  having  been  printed  in 
that  city.  Col.  James  Hughes  also  came  from  Ohio,  with  the  Chronicle,  which  was 
issued  soon  after,  from  the  building  where  the  "Minnesotian"  is  now  published.  Soon 
after,  the  "Register,"  by  M'Lean  &  Owens,  was  issued  from  the  building  that  is  now 
the  law  office  of  Simons  &  Masterson,  St.  Anthony  street.  After  a  few  months,  the 
Chronicle  and  Register  were  united  in  the  old  Chronicle  office,  under  the  firm,  name 
and  style  of  Owens  &  M'Lean  &  Hughes  &  Quay.  Mr.  Quay  soon  left  the  office ; 
and  soon  after  Col.  Hughes  sold  out,  and  Mr.  M'Lean  became  sole  proprietor  of  both 
offices,  and  Owens  editor,  Maj.  M'Lean  being  appointed  Sioux  Agent  at  Fort  Snel- 
ling." 

A  short  period  before  he  was  confined  to  his  room,  he  fell  from  his  ferry  boat  into  the 
river,  and  was  obliged  to  use  great  exertion  to  keep  from  drowning ;  this,  in  connection 
with  a  mind  oppressed  by  the  cares  of  one  so  active  in  life,  is  supposed  to  have  short- 
ened his  days  on  earth.  Not  long  after  he  was  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  there  seemed  to 
be  the  presentment  that  his  heart  might  have  commenced  "beating  its  funeral  march  to 
the  grave." 

Some  days  before  he  died,  with  great  calmness  and  clearness  of  mind,  he  conversed 
with  the  minister,  whose  services  he  attended  when  in  health.  In  looking  back  upon 
his  life,  he  saw  much  to  regret.  He  acknowledged  his  unworthiness  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven,  and  hoped  that  he  had  placed  his  trust  in  his  Redeemer.  He  was  desirous  to 
live  in  order  that  he  might  show  to  the  world  that  he  had  determined  to  act  upon  new 
resolutions.  To  the  last,  he  felt  an  interest  in  Minnesota.  During  his  sickness,  he 
was  patient,  and  freely  forgave  all  his  enemies. 

His  spirit  left  his  body  on  Friday  evening,  August  27th,  1852,  at  half  past  eight 
o'clock.  His  funeral  took  place  on  Sunday  afternoon.  A  discourse  was  delivered  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  to  the  largest  assembly  ever  convened  upon  a  similar  occasion 
in  Minnesota. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  1853,  very  properly  recognized  his  services  in  bring- 
ing Minnesota  into  notice,  by  giving  his  name  to  one  of  the  new  counties,  formed  out 
of  the  recently  ceded  Dakota  lands. 
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TO  AN  ARTICLE  IN  THE  ANNALS  OF  1852,  "ON  THE  EARLY  TRADE  OF  MINNESOTA." 
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Among  the  first  posts  on  Lake  Superior  was  one  built  of  pine,  by  an  intelligent  and 
enterprizing  gentleman  of  Lyons,  Mr.  Dulhut, — also  written  Du  Lhut,  and  Du  Luth — 
La  Hontan  says  that,  the  savages  traded  with  the  "  Coureurs  des  bois,"  at  their  posts 
on  Lake  Superior : 

"  Ces  lieux  sont  Bagouasch,  Lemipisaki  and  Chagouamigon  (La  Pointe).  II  y'a 
deja  quelques  annees  que  M.  Dulhut  avoit  constrit  un  fort  des  pieux,  dans  lequel  il 
avoit  des  magazins  remplis  des  toutes  sortes  de  marchandises.  Ce  poste,  qui  sappel- 
loit  Camanistigoyan,  faisoit  au  tort  considerable  aux  Anglois  de  la  Baye  de  Hudson, 
parce  qu'il  epargnoit  a  quantite  de  nations  la  peine  de  transporter  leurs  pelleteries  a 
cette  Baye." — Memoires  de  U Amerique  Septentrionah,  vol.  2,  p.  17,  printed  a  la 
Haye,  1703. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  July,  1680,  the  Sieur  de  Luth,  accompanied  by  five  men, 
arrived  in  our  camp,  from  Canada." — Hennepin's  Travels. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  house  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  Quebec,  on  October  10th, 
1682,  at  which  the  Governor,  Bishop  and  the  most  noted  officers  of  Canada  were 
present,  we  find  Du  Luth.  In  a  document,  drawn  up  on  that  day  for  the  authorities 
in  France,  is  the  following: 

"  Whereupon,  the  meeting,  after  being  informed  by  the  Reverend  Jesuit  Fathers 
of  what  had  passed  during  the  five  years  among  the  Iroquois  nation,  and  by  M.  Dol- 
lier,  of  what  occurred  for  some  years  at  Montreal,  remained  unanimously  and  all  of 
one  accord,  that  the  English  have  omitted  nothing  for  four  years  to  induce  the  Iriquois 
either  by  the  great  number  of  presents  which  they  made  them,  or  hy  the  cheapness 
with  which  they  gave  them  provisions  and  especially  powder,  guns  and  lead,  to  declare 
war  against  us,  and  which  the  Iroquois  iiave  been  ready  two  or  three  times  to  under- 
take ;  but  having  reflected  that  should  they  attack  us  before  they  had  ruined  in  fact 
the  allied  nations,  their  neighbors,  these  would  rally,  and  uniting  together,  would  fall 
on  them  and  destroy  their  villages  while  occupied  against  us,  they  judged  it  wise  to 
defer  and  amuse  us,  whilst  they  were  attacking  those  nations  ;  and  having  commenced 
with  thf-t  view  to  attack  the  Illinois  last  year,  they  had  so  great  an  advantage  over 
them  that,  besides  three  or  four  hundred  killed,  they  took  nine  hundred  of  them  pris- 
oners ;  so  that,  marciiing  tliis  year  witli  a  corps  of  twelve  hundred  men,  there  was  no 
doubt  but  they  would  exterminate  them  altogether,  and  attack  on  their  return,  the 
Miamis  and  the  Kiskakous,  and  by  their  defeat,  render  themselves  masters  of 
Michilimackina,  and  the  Lakes  Herie  and  Huron,  the  Bay  des  Puans  (Green  Bay), 
and  thereby  deprive  us  of  all  the  trade  of  that  country,  at  the  same  time  all  the  Christian 
missions  established  among  those  nations." 
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I  iboitaoqti  QoD.  Be  La  Barre,  of  Canada,  to  Gov.  Dongan^  of  Jfew  York. 

"  Montreal,  15th  June,  1684. 

"  Sir  :  The  unexpected  attack  of  the  Iroquois,  Senecas  and  Cayugas  have  made 
on  one  of  my  forts,  whither  I  had  sent  a  gentleman  of  my  household  to  withdraw 
Sieur  de  la  Salle  therefrom,  whom  I  sent  at  their  request  to  France,  and  the  wholesale 
plunder  of  seven  French  canoes  ladened  with  merchandize  for  the  trade,  and  the  de- 
tention during  ten  days  of  14  Frenchmen,  who  were  conducting  them  up,  and  that  at 
a  time  when  I  was  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable  negotiation  with  them,  oblige  me  to  attack 
them." 

Extract  from  a  copy  of  instructions  given  by  De  La  Barre,  on  July  24th,  1684,  to  his 
."i.j-.jA-.  ambassador  to  Gov.  Dongan. 

"A  band  of  200  warriors,  Senecas  and  Cayugas,  having  met  in  the  month  of  March 
this  year,  seven  canoes  manned  by  14  Frenchmen,  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand 
pounds  of  merchandize,  who  were  going  to  trade  with  the  Scious  towards  the  South- 
West,  pillaged  them  and  took  them  prisoners  without  any  resistance  I'rom  the  said 
Frenchmen,  who  considered  them  as  friends  ;  and  after  having  detained  them  nine 
days,  with  thousands  of  taunts  and  insults,  released  them  without  having  given  them 
either  arms  or  provisions,  or  canoes  to  cross  the  rivers.'' 

Extract  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Louis  XIV.,  to  De  La  Barre,  July  2Glh,  1684. 

"  I  have  seen  by  your  letters  of  the  5th  June  last,  the  resolution  you  have  taken 
to  attack  the  Iroquois.  *  *  *  *  *  I  do  not  hesitate  to  approve 
the  adoption  of  that  resolution,  since  by  the  insult  they  offered  the  fifteen  Frenchmen 
whom  they  pillaged,  and  the  attack  on  Fort  St.  Louis,  you  have  reason  to  believe  that 
they  seriously  intended  declaring  war.  *  *  *  *  jt  appears  to  me 
that  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  war  arises  from  one  Du  Luth  having  caused 
two  Iroquois  to  be  killed,  who  had  assassinated  two  Frenchmen,  in  Lake  Superior,  and 
you  sufficiently  see  how  much  this  man's  voyage,  which  cannot  produce  any  advantage 
to  the  colony,  and  which  was  permitted  only  in  the  interest  of  some  private  persons, 
has  contributed  to  distract  the  repose  of  the  colony." 

Extract  from  Denonvilles^  letter  on  the  state  of  Canada. 

"  Quebec,  November  8,  1686. 

"  I  receive  letters  from  the  most  distant  quarters  ;  from  the  head  of  the  river  Miss- 
issippi, from  the  head  of  Lake  Superior,  from  Lake  des  Lenemyngor,  (probably  Lake  St. 
Ann)  where  they  propose  wonders  to  me  by  establishing  posts  for  the  missions,  and 
for  the  beavers  which  abound  there.  But  in  truth,  so  long  as  the  interior  of  the  colony 
is  not  consolidated  and  secured,  nothing  certain  can  be  expected  from  all  these  distant 
posts,  where  hitherto  people  have  lived  in  great  disorder,  and  in  a  manner  to  convert 
our  best  Canadians  into  banditti." 

Extracts  of  a  letter  of  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  to  Gen.  Gage. 

"Johnson  Hall,  Jan'y  15,  1767. 
"The  French  were  doubtless  at  the  bottom  of  the  affair  in  West  Florida,  as  they 
are  of  all  the  disturbances  on  the  Continent.  By  letters  I  have  just  received  from 
Com'y  Hay  at  Detroit,  I  find  some  fresh  instances  of  it.  He  encloses  me  copys  of 
letters  by  which  I  find  that  the  French  traders  about  Wabache  and  the  Miamis,  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  set  up  the  Indians  to  resent  our  not  permitting  traders  amongst 
them ;  that  one  Capucin,  who  has  been  very  busy  in  sending  messages  to  the  Indians, 
told  Maj.  Smallman  he  would  trade  when  he  pleased,  in  defiance  of  any  person  or  gov- 
ernment whatever,  and  that  there  are  even  at  Miamis,  Lorrain,  La  Motte,  Potdevin, 
Capasin,  Bartholomi,  Bergen,  and  Richarville  all  traders  without  passes,  and  leave  De- 
troit in  defiance  of  what  is  said  to  them.  That  Huron  Andrew,  a  very  faithful  Indian, 
well  known,  has  delivered  up  a  belt,  now  in  my  custody,  from  Rochblave,  a  French  of- 
ficer, at  Misore,  (Missouri)  opposite  Kuskuskies,  (Kaskaskia)  to  the  Indians  above 
Detroit,  with  an  artful  message.    As  Michilmachinac  seems  now  to  be  our  principal 
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mart  of  trade ;  and  that  for  several  reasons  should  be  well  and  duly  inspected ;  I 
think  a  commissary  there  very  necessary." 

General  Gage  to  Sir  Wm.  Johnson. 

New  York,  Jan'y  19th,  1767. 

"  You  will  hear  of  Mr.  Croghan's  arrival  at  this  place,  and  hear  an  account  from  him  of 
all  his  transactions.  As  for  the  trade  of  the  Ilinois,  and  in  general  of  the  Mississippi, 
we  may  dispose  of  some  manufactures  there  ;  but  whilst  skins  and  furs  bear  a  high 
price  at  New  Orleans,  no  peltry  gained  by  our  manufactures  will  ever  reach  Great 
Britain  ;  and  if  our  Traders  do  not  return  with  produce  of  the  trade  to  the  northward 
provinces,  by  way  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes,  it  will  not  answer  to  England  to  be  at 
much  expense  about  the  Mississippi.  Mr.  Croghan  has  incurred  a  very  great  expense 
in  this  tour  to  the  Ilinois." 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

New  Yokk,  Jan'y  25,  1767. 

"  From  all  I  can  pick  up,  out  of  the  many  accounts  received  from  all  parts  concern- 
ing the  Ilinois,  and  the  Mississippi  in  general,  very  little  benefit  is  likely  to  arise  to 
Great  Britain  from  the  trade  thereof.  Some  British  manufactures  may  possibly  be  dis- 
posed of,  but  as  long  as  skins  and  furs  bear  a  high  price  at  New  Orleans,  they  will 
never  be  brought  to  a  British  market.  The  Indian  trade  in  general,  from  observations 
which  I  have  made,  will  always  go  with  the  stream,  and  the  whole  will  either  go  down 
the  St.  Lawrence  or  the  Mississippi  rivers.  I  don't  find  that  the  fur  trade  in  those 
colonys  is  at  all  increased  since  the  reduction  of  Canada." 

Sir   William  Johnson  to  General  Gage, 

Johnson  Hall,  Jan'y  29,  1767. 

"I  am  entirely  of  your  opinion  concerning  the  trade,  &c.,  by  way  of  the  Mississippi 
whilst  the  traders  find  better  markets  at  New  Orleans,  &c. ;  but  I  apprehend  it  might 
be  remedied  by  confining  the  northern  traders  to  the  posts,  and  if  La  Baye  (Green 
Bay)  and  Miamis  were  re-established  the  Indians  would  soon  resort  there  in  great 
numbers,  and  the  furs  would  return  to  the  northward." 

General  Gage  to  Sir   William  Johnson. 

New-York,  Feb.  8,  1767. 

"No  better  method  occurs  tome  to  prevent  the  French  from  interfering  with  our 
trade,  or  our  traders  from  carrying  their  furs  and  skins  down  the  Mississippi,  than  to 
forbid  all  kinds  of  merchandize  going  up  the  Ohio  or  Illinois  rivers,  and  all  ships  from 
going  down  those  rivers  ;  and  unless  posts  are  erected  on  convenient  spots  near  the 
junction  of  these  two  rivers  with  the  Mississippi,  with  orders  to  the  above  purpose, 
the  Illinois  will  be  of  little  use.  *  *  *  The  French  would  then  have  no  way  left 
to  come  into  our  country  but  by  the  Wisconsin  river  high  up  the  Mississippi,  which  a 
post  on  the  river  Renard,  (Fox)  a  little  beyond  the  Bay,  (Green  Bay)  might  also 
prevent.  To  create  as  many  posts  as  the  trade  would  demand,  I  fear  would  be  very 
difficult,  as  Lake  Superior  alone  would  require  three  or  four.  Whether  the  Indians 
are  spirited  up  by  the  traders,  or  it  is  their  natural  attachment  to  old  customs,  and  the 
ease  they  found  in  getting  their  necessaries  at  home  without  going  so  far  from  them,  I 
can't  say ;  but  they  seem  everywhere  averse  the  regulations  of  trading  at  the  posts 
only,  especially  those  who  are  at  a  distance  from  the  posts,  and  desire  traders  to  be 
sent  to  them." 

Sir  William  Johnson  to  General  Gage. 

Johnson  Hall,  Sept.  11,  1767. 
"Tho'  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  ago  by  Mr.  Croghan,  yet  I  would  not  avoid  saying 
something  again  on  the  score  of  the  vast  expenses  incurred,  and  as  I  understand,  still 
incurring  at  Michilimackinac,  chiefly  on  pretence  of  making  a  peace  between  the  Sioux 
Chipe weighs,  with  which  1  think  we  have  very  little  to  do,  in  good  policy  or  other- 
wise." 
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Sir  William  Johnson  to  Earl  of  Hillsborough. 

Johnson  Hall,  August  17,  1768. 

"Since  I  wrote,  a  Chief  of  the  Chipeweighs,  the  most  powerful  nation  to  the  west- 
ward, arrived  here  on  an  embassy  with  several  others.  As  he  is  a  man  of  much  influ- 
ence and  can  bring  some  thousands  of  his  people  into  the  field,  I  took  particular  notice 
of  him  formerly  at  Niagara,  since  which  he  has  behaved  very  well,  and  now  came  to  be 
informed  of  my  sentiments  on  the  uneasy  state  of  the  Indians  to  the  westward.  He 
told  me  that  his  people  would  quietly  wait  his  return  before  they  took  any  resolutions; 
confirmed  all  the  accounts  I  have  received  of  the  practices  of  the  Spaniards  and  French; 
of  the  assurances  they  give  them  of  assistance  from  Europe ;  and  of  the  belts, 
messages  and  presents  sent  amongst  them.  *  *  *  *  J  virish  the  colony  may  act 
wisely  in  the  management  of  the  Indian  trade,  as  a  good  deal  will  depend  upon  it  at 
this  time.  This  will  require  much  pains  and  expense,  else  they  must  not  expect  to 
send  any  traders  into  the  Indian  country,  altho'  the  much  greater  part  of  those  who  go 
a  trading,  are  men  of  such  circumstances  and  dispositions  as  to  venture  their  persons 
anywhere  for  extravagant  gains,  yet  the  consequences  to  the  public  are  not  to  be 
slighted,  as  we  may  be  led  into  a  general  quarrel  thro'  their  means.  The  Indians  in 
the  parts  adjacent  to  Michilimackinac  have  been  treated  with  at  a  very  great  expense 
for  some  time  past. 

"Major  Rodgers  brings  a  considerable  charge  against  the  Crown  for  mediating  a 
peace  between  some  tribes  of  the  Sioux  and  some  Chipeweighs,  which,  had  it  been 
attended  with  success,  would  have  been  only  interesting  to  a  very  few  French  and 
others  that  had  goods  in  that  part  of  the  Indian  country ;  but  the  contrary  has  hap- 
pened, and  they  are  now  more  violent  than  ever  against  one  another,  which  perhaps  is 
not  an  unfavorable  circumstance  for  us  at  this  juncture ;  but  the  Indians  on  finding  that 
they  are  to  receive  large  presents  for  promising  to  lay  down  their  arms,  will  never 
want  occasions  of  quarrel  with  one  another." 
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PROM  "0\VBNS'  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  MINNESOTA.  IOWA  AND  WISCONSIN.",  ,i 

"  Mille  Lacs  is  the  largest  body  of  water  in  the  Territory  southwest  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, being  about  eighteen  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  fifteen  miles  from  east  to 
Avest.  On  the  east  side,  about  one  third  the  distance  down  from  the  north  shore,  is  a 
point  projecting  into  the  lake  composed  of  large  boulders.  The  land  along  the  east 
shore  is  well  timbered  with  oak,  maple,  ash,  elm,  birch  and  aspen.  The  shore  is  from 
four  to  twelve  feet  high,  and  walled  with  a  line  of  boulders,  some  of  which  are  remark- 
ably large.  The  lake  is  shallow  for  a  long  distance  from  the  shores,  and  the  bottom 
entirely  covered  with  boulders.  Southwest  of  the  point  named  above,  is  a  tamarac 
swamp,  the  level  of  which  is  lower  than  that  of  the  lake ;  the  lake  being  walled  in  by 
a  bank  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  composed  of  boulders  and  soil.  This  heaping  up  of 
boulders  so  as  to  form  barriers  higher  than  the  surrounding  countr}''  occurs  also  at 
many  other  points.  At  one  place  the  boulders  form  an  inclined  plain  ten  or  eleven  feet 
liigh,  for  a  long  distance ;  while  the  general  level  of  the  country  is  not  over  seven  or 
eight  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

"In  the  southeasterly  portion  of  the  lake  are  several  small  islands,  composed  entirely 
of  boulders,  iilled  up  sometimes  as  high  as  twenty  feet.  Around  one  of  these  islands 
is  a  wall  of  boulders  several  feet  liigher  than  the  centre,  tlie  formation  of  which,  as 
well  as  of  the  lake  barriers  I  attribute  to  the  action  of  ice.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
lake  near  its  outlet,  is  a  projecting  point,  bearing  north-east,  and  in  that  direction  cor- 
responds with  the  point  mentioned  on  the  east  shore,  and  marks,  probably,  the  course 
of  a  granite  ridge  concealed  beneath  the  drift.  Near  the  point  is  the  largest  island  in 
the  lake,  and  the  only  one  covered  with  a  good  soil, ;  on  it  the  Indians  have  gardens. 
The  ridge  forming  the  point  is  covered  with  pines. 

"Rum  river  is  about  twenty  feet  wide  at  the  outlet  of  Mille  Lacs ;  in  less  than  a 
mile  it  expands  into  Rice  lake,  about  tliree  miles  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 
The  country  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  is  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water.  Two  other  lakes  occur  in  the  distance  of  about  five  miles,  both 
filled  with  rice.  The  last  one  is  about  two  miles  long,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
wide." 
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On  the  afternoon  of  May  15th,  1850,  there  might  have  been  seen  hurrying  through 
the  streets  of  Saint  Paul,  numbers  of  naked  and  painted  braves  of  the  Kaposia  band  of 
the  Dakotas,  ornamented  with  all  the  attire  of  war  and  panting  for  the  scalps  of  their 
enemies.  A  few  hours  before,  the  youthful  and  warlike  head  chief  of  the  Ojibways, 
(Chippewas)  "Hole-in-the-Day,"  having  secreted  his  canoe  in  the  retired  gorge  which 
leads  to  the  Cave,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  adjoining  the  Military  Reserve,  with  two 
or  three  associates  had  crossed  the  river,  and  almost  in  sight  of  our  inhabitants,  attacked 
a  small  party  of  Dakotas  and  succeeded  in  taking  a  scalp.  A  spectacle  like  this  will, 
in  all  probability,  be  never  again  witnessed  from  the  adjacent  bluffs. 

An  interesting  change,  resulting  from  the  ratification  of  the  treaties  with  the  Dako- 
tas at  the  last  session  of  the  United  States  Senate,  has  occurred.  Where  but  a  short 
time  since,  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  from  our  windows  only  the  cone-shaped 
teepee,  and  the  savage  hunter  with  his  family  and  dogs,  we  now  also  behold,  by  night, 
the  candle  in  the  rude  log  cabin  sending  its  rays  across  the  stream,  and  listen,  by  day, 
to  the  cheerful  voice  of  the  wood-cutters  axe,  or  the  lullaby  of  the  pale-faced  mother, 
and  see  those  engaged  in  household  duties  whose  early  life  was  passed  in  the  schools  of 
the  East. 

Now  that  the  wave  of  advancing  civilization  has  crossed  the  majestic  river  in  front 
of  the  Capital  of  Minnesota,  a  few  more  months  will  obliterate  the  rude  aboriginal  vil- 
lages in  our  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  corpse  perched  upon  a  scaffold  upon  some 
eminence,  will  give  way  to  the  hay-stack  or  corn-crib  of  the  agriculturist.  Bitterly 
disappointed  as  the  Dakotas  are,  in  not  obtaining  the  permanent  reservation  in  the  ori- 
ginal treaty,  the  Great  Seal  of  Minnesota,  with  its  representation  of  a  warrior  flying 
on  horseback  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  looking  back  with  sorrow  upon  the  white 
man  who  has  felled  the  trees  of  his  old  hunting  grounds  ;  and  its  motto,  "Qwo  sursum 
volo  videre,"  will  ere  long  be  something  more  than  the  device  of  the  engraver ;  will  be 
a  sad  reality.  From  the  experience  of  the  past,  it  will  not  be  many  years,  before  cer- 
tain of  our  own  poets  will  thus  sing  of  this  ancient  people  : 

"  Alas,  for  them !  their  day  is  o'er, 

Their  flres  are  out  from  shore  to  shore  ; 

No  more  for  them  the  wild  deer  bounds — 

The  plough  is  on  their  hunting  grounds. 

The  pale  man's  axe  rings  through  their  woods, 

The  pale  man's  sails  skim  o'er  their  floods, 

Their  pleasant  springs  are  dry. 
Their  children  look,  by  power  oppressed, 
Beyond  the  mountains  of  the  West — 

Their  children  go— to  die  !" 

The  least  that  we  can  do  for  the  mighty  nation  that  are  soon  to  make  an  exodus 
from  their  familiar  streams,  is  to  attempt  to  preserve  for  the  future  settler  some  slight 
record  of 
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While  the  missionaries  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  have,  from  time  to  time,  imparted 
much  valuable  information,  it  has  been  of  a  fragmentary  description,  and  in  a  shape  not 
accessible  to  the  general  reader. 

The  Dakotas  assert  that  they  call  themselves  by  this  name  because,  as  it  signifies, 
they  are  ''friendly"  or  confederated  bands.  They  were  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
civilized  world  by  some  French  traders  who,  as  early  as  the  year  1654,  had  started  on 
a  voyage,  which  Ihey  continued  to  the  region  of  lakes  beyond  Superior.  They  are 
designated  by  the  name  of  Scioux  or  Sioux  in  the  Jesuit  relations  and  other  early  doc- 
uments. In  the  map  prefixed  to  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  "Hennepin,"  the  Sioux  are 
styled  Nadouessaus.  On  La  Hontan's  pretended  map  of  Long  river,  they  are  called 
Nadouessis.  Charlevoix,  who  visited  Green  Bay  in  1721,  in  his  great  work  on  New 
France,  prepared  by  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  which  is  remarkable  for  its  accuracy, 
says  :  "  The  name  of  Sioux,  that  we  give  to  these  Indians,  is  entirely  of  our  own 
making,  or  rather  it  is  but  the  last  two  syllables  of  the  name  of  Nadouessioux  as  many 
nations  call  them."  In  the  Ojibway  dialect  the  plural  of  Nadowaisi  is  Nadowaisiwug. 
The  two  last  syllables  are  Siwug.  The  French  have  no  w  in  their  alphabet,  and  for 
brevity,  as  Charlevoix,  no  doubt  correctly,  remarks,  culled  them  "  Sioux."  In 
the  ''Proces  Verbal"  of  the  taking  possession  of  Louisiana  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi on  the  9lh  of  April,  1682,  the  Dakotas  are  called  "Nadonessious."  Coxe,  in  his 
"  Carolana,"  speaking  of  Lake  Superior,  remarks  that  it  "  is  called  by  most  of  the  sav- 
ages, the  Lake  of  the  Nadouessous,  tlie  greatest  and  most  valiant  nation  of  the  North." 
In  a  map  of  North  America,  issued  in  1710,  the  Sioux  west  of  the  Mississippi  are 
called  by  the  general  Ojibway  name  of  Nadouesse,  and  those  living  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Mille  Lac,  Issati.  Hennepin,  in  1680,  learned  that  the  Indians  whom  he  saw 
on  the  shores  of  Rum  and  Elk  rivers,  and  the  lakes  at  their  sources  were  called  Issati. 
At  this  day,  the  Mississippi  and  Minnesota  Dakotas,  are  called  by  those  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, Issati,  or  Isanyati,  which  name  seems  to  have  been  given  them  from  the  fact  that 
they  once  lived  at  Isantamde,  Knife  Lake,  one  of  the  Mille  Lacs. 

In  a  long  past  age,  the  Dakotas  perhaps  lived  in  the  region  north  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  Esquimaux,  and  other  arctic  tribes.  When  the 
French  extended  their  trade  into  the  country  beyond  Lake  Superior,  they  established  a 
small  post,  under  the  charge  of  Sieur  St.  Germain,  on  the  path  north  of  Lake  Superior, 
to  prevent  the  Assiniboines,  a  branch  of  the  Sioux,  from  going  to  Fort  Nelson  to 
trade,  which  was  an  English  post  on  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  they  built  another  at  Kama- 
nistigoyan  or  Pigeon  river.  From  a  remark  in  La  Harpes'  Louisiana,  it  is  inferred 
that  the  Sioux  of  the  East,  or  M'dewakantonwans,  carried  their  furs  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company's  posts  as  lale  as  1700.  Hennepin  remarks  :  "In  the  vicinity  of  Issati 
Lake,  there  are  numerous  other  lakes  and  streams  on  the  banks  of  which  dwell  the 
Issati,  the  Nadouessans,  the  Tintonha  or  People  of  the  Prairie,  the  Ouadebathon  or 
River  People,  the  Chongasketon,  the  Wolf  or  Dog  People,  for  the  word  "chonga"  sig- 
nifies wolf  or  dog ;  and  many  other  bands  which  we  comprehend  under  the  name  of 
Nadouessans  or  Nadouessions."  [Nouveau  Voyage,  pp.  321  and  322,  Amsterdam,  Ed.] 
On  the  map  accompanying  his  work,  Mille  Lac  is  called  Chongasketon  Lake,  north  of 
which  is  marked  the  residence  of  the  Ouadebatons  ;  above  these  are  the  Hanctons,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lac  des  Assenipoils  are  the  Chongaskabion  or  "Nations  de  Forts." 

The  first  and  only  attempt  to  classify  and  enumerate  the  Dakotas,  of  which  we  can 
learn,  (by  the  early  French  explorers,)  was  made  by  Le  Sueur,  in  1700.  He  subdi- 
vides the  Scioux  of  the  East  into  seven  bands,  who  seem  to  have  dwelt  around  the 
Mille  Lacs. 

JVanies  of  ihe  Scioux  of  the  East,  with  their  signification. 

Mantantons — That  is  to  say.  Village  of  the  Great  Lake  which  empties  into  a 
•mall  one. 

Mendeoucantoiw — Village  of  Spirit  Lake. 
:.  QuioPETONS — Village  of  the  Lake  with  one  River. 
PiiovMANiTo.ss — Village  of  Wild  Rice  Gatherer*. 
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OnADEBATONs — The  River  Village. 

OuATEMANETONs — Village  of  the  tribe  who  dwell  on  the  point  ot"  the  Lake. 
SoNGASQuiTONs — The  Brave  Village. 

The  Scioux  of  ihe  West. 

ToucHOUAsiNTONs — The  Village  of  the  Pole. 
PsiNCHATONS — Village  of  the  Red  Wild  Rice. 
OujALESPoiTONs — Village  divided  into  many  small  Bands. 
PsiNouTANHHiNTONs — The  Great  Wild  Rice  Village. 
TiNTANGAouGHiATONS — Thc  Grand  Lodge  Village. 
OuAPETONs — Village  of  the  Leaf. 

OuGHETGEODATONs — Dung  Village.  •  ' 

OuAPETONTETONS — Village  of  those  who  Shoot  in  the  Large  Pine. 
HiNHAHETONS — Village  of  the  Red  Stone  Quarry. 

At  present  this  nation  numbers  at  least  25,000  souls,  and  consists  of  seven  princi- 
pal divisions,  each  of  which  is  made  up  of  several  allied  bands. 

SIOUX  OF  THE  MISSOUKL— TEETWAWNS. 

L  The  division  of  the  Dakotas  in  the  "  Far  West"  are  known  by  the  name  of  Titon- 
wans  (Tee-twawns.)  They  are  the  "  plundering  Arabs"  of  America,  and  have  of 
late  years  been  a  terror  to  the  emigrants  to  the  Pacific  coast.  At  present  they  swarm 
over  the  plains  west  of  the  Missouri.  Their  name  signifies  "  Village  of  the  Prairie." 
Hennepin  (Amsterdam  edition,  p.  318)  says  that  he  was  told  of  falls  above  those  of 
Saint  Anthony,  probably  those  of  Sauk  Rapids,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  were  the  Tin- 
tonha,  that  is  to  say,  the  People  of  the  Prairie.  He  also  states  that  in  August,  1679, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  he  saw  the  Iroquois  returning  from  a  war  parly, 
with  Tintonha  captives,  "  a  nation  who  dwelt  in  the  prairies  more  than  400  leagues 
distant."  Lahontan  mentions  in  his  book  of  travels  that  the  Dakotns,  some  years  pre- 
vious to  1688,  had  fought  with  the  Iroquois  on  an  island  in  the  Mississippi. 

In  the  State  Cubinet  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  there  is  a  very  old  pipe  made  of  red-stone 
from  the  sacred  quarry  in  Minnesota.  There  is  a  tradition  in  relation  to  this  pipe,  that 
it  was  taken  from  a  Sioux  many  years  ago,  by  one  of  a  war  party  of  Senecas,  (a 
branch  of  ihe  Iroquois,)  that  had  gone  into  the  Sioux  country.  It  bears  marks  of  se- 
vere usage  and  antiquity,  for  the  original  orifice  in  which  the  stone  was  inserted,  has 
given  place  to  a  new  one. 

Upon  the  maps  accompanying  the  several  editions  of  Hennepin's  travels,  the  Tin- 
tonha are  marked  as  being  west  of  Sauk  Rapids.  After  the  French  had  commenced 
trading  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  this  division  of  the  Dakotas  seem  to  have  returned 
from  the  region  of  the  Mississippi,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Minnesota,  where  there 
was  an  abundance  of  buffaloes.  In  a  map  communicated  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Par- 
is, in  1760,  they  are  marked  as  the  wandering  nation  of  Tintons.  In  De  L'Isle's  map 
of  the  Mississippi,  prepared  about  1725,  Lac-qui-Parle  is  represented  as  surrounded 
with  "  Tinton"  lodges,  and  their  neighbors  on  the  south  and  west,  yet  east  of  the  Mis- 
souri, are  the  Mahas,  Aricarees,  and  lowas. 

The  Tintonwans  or  Teetwawns  of  the  present  day  comprise  at  least  one-half  of 
the  Dakota  nation.  Culbertson,  who  visited  this  country  in  1850,  at  the  request  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  states  that  they  number  over  2000  lodges.  They  are  divid- 
ed into  seven  sub-tribes,  and  these  again  into  various  bands. 

2.  The   Jhanktonwans.  Pronunciation,    E-hawnk-twawns.      Usually  spelled 

Yanktons.  Signification,  Village  at  the  end.  Country,  basin  of  the  river  A' Jacques. 
Number  of  lodges  300,  from  eight  to  ten  persons  to  a  lodge. 

3.  The  I-hank-ion-wan-nan. — Country,  west  of  the  Yanktons  and  north  of  the 
Missouri.    Number  of  lodges  350. 

SIOUX  OF  THE  MINNESOTA  AND  MISSISSIPPI. 

1.  The  Sisitonwans  (Seeseetoans.)  Signification  not  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
Supposed  by  the  late  Joseph  Renville,  and  others,  to  mean  "  The  Marsh  Village."  Dr. 
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Williamson,  late  missionary  at  Kaposia,  speaking  of  the  Chongonsceton,  mentioned  by- 
Carver,  says  "they  are  probably  the  same  who  are  called  by  Le  Sueur,  Songasquitons, 
and  by  Hennepin,  Chongasketon,  the  ancestors  of  the  Sissitonvvan,  as  we  infer  from 
these  facts,  that  the  name  Sissiton  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  older  writers,  all  of  whom 
mention  the  Chongasketon,  putting  them  between  the  Medewakantons  or  Isanyati,  and 
the  Ihanctons  and  Titons,  which  is  the  limitation  of  the  Sissitons,  and  the  Sissitonwan 
of  Lake  Travers,  who  are  still  called  the  Chonkasketonwan,  that  is  "  Dwellers  in  a 
Fort."  Present  population,  2500  souls.  Country,  Lake  Traverse  and  Coteau  des 
Prairies. 

2.  The  Wahpetonwans. — Pronunciation,  Wahpayloans.  Signification,  Village  of 
the  Leaves,  from  the  fact,  probably,  that  they  once  lived  in  the  forest.  "  The  old  home 
of  this  band  is  about  the  Little  Rapids  of  the  Minnesota.  About  300  still  reside  there, 
but  the  majority  have  removed  to  Lac-qui-Parle  and  Big  Stone  Lake."  In  all,  they 
number  about  1000  or  1200  souls.  In  company  with  the  Sissi(onwans,they  concluded 
a  treaty  with  the  United  States  at  Traverse  des  Sioux,  on  July  23,  1851,  in  which 
they  agreed  to  cede  all  of  the  lands  east  of  Sioux  river  and  Lake  Traverse. 

3.  The  Wahpekuies. — ( Wok-pay-koo-tays.)  Signification,  The  Leaf  Shooters. 
Country,  Cannon  river  and  Blue  Earth  valleys.    Population,  600  souls. 

4.  The  JWdewakanionwans. — (Med-ay-waw-kawn-t-wawns.)  With  this  division 
of  the  Dakotas,  the  inhabitants  of  Saint  Paul  are  familiar.  The  signification  of  the 
word  is  "People  of  the  Spirit  Lake  ;"  and  they  are  so  called  because  their  chief  residence 
was  formerly  M'dewakon,  Spirit  Lake  ;  the  Mille  Lac  of  our  modern  maps.  When 
Le  Sueur  built  his  post  near  the  mouth  of  Blue  Earth,  they  were  residing  at  Mille 
Lac,  and  from  his  narrative  we  learn  that  they  were  the  first  division  of  the  Dakotas 
with  whom  the  French  traded,  and  on  account  of  their  possession  of  fire  arms  they 
claimed  to  be  superior  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  nation. 

At  a  very  early  date  we  learn  from  Charlevoix,  and  the  maps  of  his  age,  that  there 
was  a  large  French  trading  post  on  an  island  some  lO  or  15  miles  below  the  St.  Croix 
river,  in  which  the  voyageurs  deposited  their  furs  and  often  wintered.  Dakota  tradi- 
tion asserts  that  there  was  also  a  trading  establishment  a  little  above  Banfil's  mill,  (Rice 
creek,)  on  the  Mississippi.  This  induced  them  to  leave  their  old  haunts  and  erect 
their  teepees  around  the  house  of  the  white  man. 

My  friend,  Rev.  G.  H.  Pond,  to  whose  conversations  and  manuscripts  I  am  large- 
ly indebted  for  the  knowledge  I  have  of  this  tribe,  remarks  that  "  the  Indians  would 
hunt  in  the  direction  where  the  interests  of  the  trade  required,  and  their  home  would 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trade,  where  they  learned  to  depend  for  a  thousand  little 
articles,  which  gratified  their  desires,  if  they  did  not  add  to  their  comfort. 

"  When  to  this  we  add  the  fact,  that  traders  taught  them  to  plant  corn,  which  actu- 
ally took  the  place  of  wild  rice,  nothing  was  wanting  to  bring  the  Medewakanton- 
wans,  south,  to  the  Minnesota  river.  Accordingly  tradition  tells  us  that  this  division 
of  the  Dakotas  no  sooner  became  acquainted  with  traders,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
trade,  than  they  erected  their  teepees  around  the  log  hut  of  the  white  man,  and  hunted 
in  the  direction  of  the  Minnesota  river,  returning  in  the  "  rice  gathering  moon,"  (Sep- 
tember,) to  the  rice  swamps  nearest  their  friends.  Hence  the  country  along  Rice 
creek  became  a  common  centre  for  their  division  of  the  Dakota  tribe." 

Under  the  influence  of  French,  and  subsequently  English  traders,  this  division 
was  divided  into  small  bands,  and  the  expert  hunter  became  of  as  much  consequence  as 
the  successful  war  chief,  inasmuch  as  the  skin  of  an  otter,  or  martin,  was  far  more 
valuable  at  Montreal,  Paris,  or  London  than  the  clotted  scalp  of  an  Ojibway.  The 
oldest  band  of  this  division  is  Black  Dog's,  formerly  called  Tetankatane,  (Old  Village,) 
now  called  Ma-ga-yu-tcshni.  Their  tradition  asserts  that  many  years  ago  they  all 
lived  in  one  village,  on  the  banks  of  the  Minnesota,  near  Pinnishaw's  village,  and  in 
sight  of  the  residence  of  Peter  Quinn. 

When  Carver,  the  British  traveler,  more  than  half  a  century  subsequent  to  the  ex- 
ploration of  Le  Sueur,  passed  through  the  country,  he  found  Sioux  villages  on  the 
Mississippi.  He  remarks  that  "  near  the  river  St.  Croix  reside  three  bands  of  the 
Naudowessie  Indians,  called  the  river  bands,"  and  adds  that  they  numbered  about  400 
warriors.    In  1805,  about  half  a  century  ago,  this  division  of  the  Dakotas  was  subdi- 
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vided  into  four  bands.  Pike,  then  a  Lieutenant,  afterwards  a  General  in  the  U.  S.  A., 
remarks  :  "  It  is  necessary  to  divide  tlie  Sioux  nation  into  the  diiferent  bands  as  distin- 
guished among  themselves,  in  order  to  have  a  correct  idea  of  them.  Agreeably  to  this 
plan,  I  shall  begin  with  the  Minowa  Kantong,  who  extend  from  Prairie  des  Chien  to 
La  Prairie  des  Francois,  thirty-live  miles  up  the  St.  Peters  (now  Minnesota.)  This 
band  is  subdivided  into  four  divisions,  under  different  chiefs.  The  fii'st  of  which 
most  generally  reside  at  their  village  on  the  upper  Iowa  river,  above  the  Prairie  des 
Chien,  and  are  commanded  by  Wabashaw,  a  chief  whose  lather  was  considered  the 
first  chief  of  all  the  Sioux  nation.  The  second  subdivision  resides  near  the  head  of 
Lake  Pepin.  The  third  subdivision  resides  between  Riviere  au  Cannon  (Cannon  riv- 
er) and  the  entrance  of  the  St.  Peters  (Minnesota.)  Their  principal  hunting  ground 
is  on  the  St.  Croix.  They  have  a  village  at  a  place  called  the  Grand  Marais,  (now 
Pig's  Eye,)  five  miles  below  the  entrance  of  the  St.  Pelers  (Minnesota.)  It  is  situa- 
ted on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  and  consists  of  eleven  log  huts.  The  fourth 
subdivision  is  situated  from  the  entrance  of  the  St.  Peters  to  the  Prairie  des  Francois. 
Thev  have  one  village,  nine  miles  up  the  St.  Peters,  on  the  north  side." 

Keating,  in  his  narative  of  Major  Long's  expedition  to  the  Selkirk  Settlement,  in 
1823,  found  the  Mdewakantonwans  divided  into  the  same  number  of  villages  as  at 
present,  though  their  locality  was  not  precisely  the  same.  His  enumeration  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  Kexa,  (Wabashaw's  band,)         _       -  . 

2.  Eambosandata,  (Red  Wing's,)      _       -  _ 

3.  Kapoga,  (Petit  Onbeuns,)         _       _  . 

4.  Oanoska,  (Black  Dog's,)      _       -       -  - 

5.  Tetankatane,  ------ 

6.  Taoapa,  ------- 

7.  Weakaote,  


Lodges. 

Warriors. 

Souls. 

40, 

70, 

400 

10, 

25, 

100 

30, 

20, 

300 

30, 

40, 

200 

10, 

30, 

150 

30, 

60, 

300 

10, 

10, 

50 

1500 

At  the  present  time  tliere  are  seven  bands  of  M'dewakantonwans.  1.  Tinta- 
tonwan.  Village  on  the  prairie  situated  25  miles  from  Fort  Snelling,  on  the  south 
side  of  Minnesota  river.  Principal  chief,  Shok-pe-dan,  (Shokpedan,)  or  Little  Six. 
2.  0-ya-tay-shee-ka  (Bad  People.)  Principal  chief,  Ta-can-ku-wash-tay,  known 
by  the  whites  as  Good  Road.  Situation,  eight  miles  from  Fort  Snelling,  on  the  south 
side  of  Minnesota.  3.  Reyataotonwe,  (Island  People,)  so  called  because  until  a 
very  few  years  since,  they  lived  at  Lake  Calhoun.  Principal  chief,  Ma-rpie-wee- 
kash-tah,  or  Sky-man.  Situation,  Oak  Grove.  Black  Dog  village,  also  called  Ma-ga- 
yu-tesh-ni.  They  do  not  eat  geese,  because  they  have  found  a  ready  market  for  all 
that  they  killed  at  the  garrison.  Principal  chief,  Mazarota,  "  Grey  Iron  ;"  also  cal- 
led Pa- wa-ya-zan,  "  My  head  aches."  Situation,  on  the  Minnesota,  four  miles  above 
Mendota.  5.  Kapoga,  (Light,)  because  they  were  light-footed,  or  swift  pedestrians. 
Principal  chief,  Ta-o-ya-te-du-ta,  "  His  Scarlet  People."  Called  by  the  whites, 
"Little  Crow."  Situation,  four  miles  below  St.  Paul,  on  west  side  of  river.  A  quar- 
ter century  ago,  they  dwelt  at  "  Pig's  Eye,"  on  the  east  side.  6.  Remnica,  (hill,  wa- 
ter, and  wood,)  because  it  is  near  a  high  bluff,  and  well  situated  in  res])ect  to  water 
and  wood ;  commonly  called  Red  Wing.  Situation,  five  miles  above  the  head  of  Lake 
Pepin,  at  the  base  of  La  Grange  bluff.  Population  300.  Contains  twenty-four  bark 
or  log  houses.  7.  Ki-yuk-sa,  "  Break  in  two,"  because  they  disregard  an  old  custom, 
and  marry  their  blood  relations.    Commonly  known  as  Wabashaw's  village.  Princi- 

f)il  chief,  Wakute,  (Wahkootay, )  Bounding  Wind.  Situation,  W;ibashaw  Prairie,  be- 
ow  Lake  Pepin.  In  October,  1851,  the  population  of  the  M'dewakantonwans  was 
1750  souls. 

LANGUAGE. 

The  Dakotas,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  plains  beyond  the  Missouri,  speak  essen- 
tially the  same  language ;  a  language  difficult  of  acquisition,  and  wholly  differing  from 
the  Ojibway,  though  allied  to  that  of  the  Ottoes  and  Winnebagoes.     After  ten  years 
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close  study  by  an  observing  missionary,  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  had  not  mas- 
tered it,  which  admission  forms  quite  a  contrast  to  the  vaunting  statement  of  Jonathan 
Carver,  who  wintered  in  Minnesota  in  1767.  He  remarks  :  To  render  my  stay  as 
comfortable  as  possible,  I  first  endeavored  to  learn  their  language.  This  I  soon  did,  to 
make  myself  perfectly  intelligible." 

Hennepin  made  the  first  effort  to  collect  a  vocabulary  of  the  language,  while  he  was 
a  captive  on  Rum  river,  or  Mille  Lacs.  His  description  of  the  attempt  is  very  quaint: 
"  Hunger  pressed  me  to  commence  the  formation  of  a  vocabulary  of  their  language, 
.earned  from  the  prattle  of  their  children.  When  once  I  had  learned  the  word  Taket- 
chiabein,  which  means  "  How  call  you  this  ?"  I  began  to  be  soon  able  to  talk  of  such 
things  as  are  most  familiar.  For  v/ant  of  an  interpreter  this  difficulty  was  hard  to  sur- 
mount at  first  For  example,  if  I  had  a  desire  to  know  what  to  run  was  in  their 
tongue,  I  was  forced  to  increase  my  speed  and  actually  run  from  one  end  of  the  lodge 
to  the  other,  until  they  understood  what  I  meant  and  had  told  me  the  word,  which  I 
presently  set  down  in  my  Dictionary." 

The  first  printed  vocabulary  is  that  appended  to  Carver's  travels,  which  is  exceed- 
ingly incorrect,  though  it  contains  many  Dakota  words.  During  the  present  year,  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  have  published,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Minnesota,  a  quarto  Grammar  and  Dictionary  of  this  language,  which  will  be  gazed 
upon  with  interest  by  the  "wise  men  of  the  East"  long  after  the  Dakota  dialect  lias 
ceased  to  be  spoken.  This  work  is  the  fruit  of  eighteen  years  of  anxious  toil  among 
this  people,  and  is  the  combined  work  of  the  members  of  the  Dakota  Presbytery,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Riggs,  of  Lac-qui-Parle ;  and  should  be  preserved  in  the  library  of 
every  professional  man,  and  lover  of  letters  in  the  Territory. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  Dakota  language  is,  of  course,  meagre  compared  with  that  of 
the  civilized  European;  for  living,  as  they  have  until  of  late,  far  away  from  any  but 
those  of  like  habits  and  modes  of  thought,  they  are  defective  in  many  words  which 
have  their  place  in  thed  ictionary  of  a  Christian  people.  Accustomed  to  cut  poles 
from  a  forest  and  spread  buffalo  skins  thereon,  under  wliich  they  pass  the  night,  and 
then  decamp  early  the  next  day  in  quest  of  game  or  the  scalp  of  an  enemy,  they  have 
no  word  whicli  expresses  the  comfortable  idea  of  our  noble  Saxon  word  "  home." 
Still,  in  the  language  of  u  missionary,  "  it  is  in  some  of  its  aspects  to  be  regarded  as  a 
noble  language,  fully  adequate  to  all  the  felt  wants  of  a  nation,  and  capable  of  being 
enlarged,  cultivated  and  enriched  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  stores  of  thought. 
Nothing  can  be  found  anywhere  more  full  and  flexible  than  the  Dakota  verb.  The 
affixes,  and  reduplications,  and  pronouns,  and  prepositions,  all  come  in  to  make  it  of 
such  a  stately  pile  of  thought  as  is  to  my  knowledge  found  no  where  else.  A  single 
paradigm  presents  more  than  a  thousand  variations." 

RELIGION. 

The  Dakotas,  in  their  religious  belief,  are  polytheists.  The  hunter,  as  he  passes 
over  the  plains,  finds  a  granite  boulder  :  he  stops  and  prays  to  it,  for  it  is  "Wakan," — 
mysterious  or  supernatural.  At  another  time,  he  will  pray  to  his  dog ;  and  at  another 
time,  to  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars.  In  every  leaf,  in  e\  ery  stone,  in  every  shrub,  there 
is  a  spirit.  It  may  be  said  of  them,  as  Cotton  Mather  said  of  llie  Massachusetts 
Indians,  in  his  Life  of  Eliot:  "  All  the  religion  tliey  have  amounts  to  thus  much:  they 
believe  that  there  are  many  gods,  wlio  made  and  own  the  several  nations  of  the  world. 
They  believe  that  every  remarkable  creature  has  a  peculiar  god  within  or  about  it ; 
there  is  with  them  a  sun  god  or  a  moon  god  and  the  like  ;  and  they  cannot  conceive  but 
tliat  the  fire  must  be  a  kind  of  god,  inasmuch  as  a  spark  of  it  will  soon  produce  very 
strange  effects.  They  believe  that  when  any  good  or  ill  happens  to  them,  there  is  the 
favor  or  anger  of  a  god  expressed  in  it."  The  Dakotas  have  greater  and  minor  deities, 
and  they  are  supposed  to  multiply  as  men  and  animals,  and  the  superior  to  have  power 
to  exterminate  the  inferior. 

Oanktaviiee. — The  Jupiter  Maximus  of  the  Dakotas  is  styled  Oanktayhee. 
Like  the  ancient  Hebrews  avoided  speaking  the  name  of  Jehovah,  they  dishke  to 
speak  the  name  of  this  deity,  but  call  him  "Taku-wakan,"  or  "That  which  is  super- 
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natural."  This  mighty  god  manifests  himself  as  a  large  ox.  His  eyes  are  as  large  as 
the  moon.  He  can  haul  in  his  horns  and  tail,  or  he  can  lengthen  them,  as  he  pleases. 
From  him  proceed  invisible  influences.  In  his  horns  and  tail  reside  mighty  powers  of 
each  sex. 

He  is  said  to  have  created  the  earth  in  the  following  manner :  Assembling  in 
grand  conclave  all  of  the  water  animals,  he  ordered  them  to  bring  up  dirt  from  beneath 
the  water,  and  proclaimed  death  to  the  disobedient.  The  beaver  and  others  forfeited 
their  lives.  At  last,  the  muskrat  went  beneath  the  waters,  and  after  a  long  time,  ap- 
peared at  the  surface  nearly  exhausted,  with  some  dirt.  From  this,  Oanktayhee  fash- 
ioned the  Earth  into  a  large  circular  plain. 

He  made  man  in  this  manner :  The  earth  being  finished,  he  took  a  deity,  one  of 
his  own  offspring,  and  grinding  him  to  powder,  sprinkled  it  upon  the  Earth,  and  this 
produced  many  worms.  The  worms  were  then  collected  and  scattered  again.  They 
matured  into  infants,  and  these  were  then  collected  and  scattered  and  became  full 
grown  Dakctas. 

The  bones  of  the  mastodon,  the  Dakotas  think,  are  those  of  Oanktayhee,  and  they 
preserve  them  with  the  greatest  care  in  the  medicine  bag.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Da- 
kotas that  the  Rev.  E..  Hopkins,  who  was  drowned  at  Traverse  des  Sioux  on  July  4th, 
1851,  was  killed  by  Oanktayhee,  who  dwells  in  the  waters,  because  Mr.  H.  had 
preached  against  him. 

Wahkeenyan. — The  name  of  another  one  of  the  superior  divinities  is  Wahkeen- 
yan.  His  teepee  is  supposed  to  be  on  a  mound  on  the  top  o£  a  high  mountain,  in  the 
far  West.  The  teepee  or  tent  has  four  openings,  with  sentinels  clothed  in  red  down. 
A  butterfly  is  stationed  at  the  east,  a  bear  at  the  west,  a  fawn  at  the  south,  and  a  rein- 
deer at  the  north  entrance.  He  is  supposed  to  be  a  gigantic  bird,  the  flapping  of 
whose  wings  makes  thunder.  He  has  a  bitter  enmity  against  Oanktayhee  and  attempts 
to  kill  his  offspring.  The  high  water  of  last  year  was  supposed  to  be  caused  by  his 
shooting  through  the  Earth,  and  allowing  the  water  to  flow  out.  When  the  lightning 
strikes  their  teepees  or  the  ground,  they  think  that  Oanktayhee  was  near  the  surface 
of  the  Earth,  and  that  Wahkeenyan  in  great  rage,  fired  a  hot  thunderbolt  at  him. 

Taku-shkan-shkan. — This  deity  is  supposed  to  be  invisible,  yet  everywhere 
present.  He  is  full  of  revenge,  exceedingly  wrathful,  very  deceitful,  and  a  searcher 
of  hearts.  His  favorite  haunts  are  the  four  winds  and  the  granite  boulders  strewn  on 
the  plains  of  Minnesota.  He  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  beholds  scalps  warm  and 
reeking  with  blood. 

Heyoka,  (/Ae  anti-natural  god). — There  are  four  persons  in  this  godhead.  The 
fiist  appears  like  a  tall  and  slender  man  with  two  faces,  like  the  Janus  of  ancient  My- 
thology. Apollo-like,  he  holds  a  bow  in  his  hand  streaked  with  red  lightning,  also 
a  rattle  of  deer  claws.  The  second  is  a  little  old  man  with  a  cocked  hat  and  enormous 
ears,  holding  a  yellov/  bow.  The  third,  a  man  with  a  flute  suspended  from  his  neck. 
The  fourth  is  invisible  and  mysterious,  and  is  the  gentle  zephyr  which  moves  the  grass 
and  causes  the  ripple  of  the  water. 

Heyoka  is  a  perfect  paradox.  He  calls  bitter  sweel,  and  sweet  bitter  ;  he  groans 
when  he  is  full  of  joy  ;  he  laughs  when  he  is  in  distress  ;  he  calls  black  white,  and 
white  black  ;  when  he  wishes  to  tell  the  truth  he  speaks  a  lie,  and  when  he  desires 
to  lie  he  speaks  the  truth  ;  in  winter  he  goes  naked,  and  in  summer  he  wraps  up  in 
buffalo  robes.  The  little  hills  on  the  prairies  are  called  Hay-o-kah-tee,  or  the  house  of 
Hay-o-kah.  Those  whom  he  inspires,  can  make  the  winds  blow  and  the  rain  fall,  the 
grass  to  grow  and  wither. 

WAKAN;  OR,  MEDICINE  MAN. 

In  all  nations  where  the  masses  are  unenlightened,  their  spiritual  nature  is  unculti- 
vated, and  they  believe  whatever  a  class  of  men  pretending  to  have  authority  from  the 
spirit  world,  may  impose  upon  them.  All  ignorant  communities  are  superstitious  and 
easily  priest-ridden.  The  early  Britons  looked  upon  the  Druids  as  a  supernatural  and 
wonder-working  class,  and  they  fed  and  feared  them.  The  Wahkawn,  or  Medicine 
men,  hold  the  same  relation  to  the  Dakotas  as  the  Druids  to  the  ancient  Britons.  They 
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are  the  most  powerful  and  influential  of  the  tribe.  They  are  looked  upon  as  a  species 
of  dcmi-gods.  They  assert  tlieir  origin  to  be  miraculous.  At  first,  they  are  spiritual 
existences,  encased  in  a  seed  of  some  description  of  a  winged  nature,  like  the  thistle. 
Watted  by  the  breeze  to  the  dwelling  place  of  the  gods,  they  are  received  to  intimate 
communion.  After  being  instructed  in  relation  to  the  mysteries  of  the  spirit  world, 
they  go  forth  to  study  the  character  of  all  tribes.  After  deciding  upon  a  residence, 
they  enter  the  body  of  some  one  about  to  become  a  mother,  and  are  ushered  by  her  into 
the  world.    A  great  majority  of  the  M'dewakantonwans  are  Medicine  men. 

When  an  individual  desires  to  belong  to  this  priesthood,  he  is  initiated  by  what 
is  termed  a  "Medicine  Dance."  This  dance  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Oank- 
tayhee,  the  patron  of  Medicine  men.  The  editor  of  the  Dakota  Friend,  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  dance,  remarks  : 

"When  a  member  is  to  be  received  into  this  society,  it  is  his  duty  to  take  the  hot 
bath  four  days  in  succession.  In  tlie  mean  lime,  some  of  the  elders  of  the  society  in- 
struct him  in  ihe  mysteries  of  the  medicine,  and  Wahmnoo-/tah — shell  in  the  throat. 
He  is  also  provided  with  a  dish  (wojute)  and  spoon.  On  the  side  of  the  dish  is  some- 
times carved  the  head  of  some  voracious  animal,  in  which  resides  the  spirit  of  Eeyah, 
(glutton  god).  This  dish  is  always  carried  by  its  owner  to  the  Medicine  Feast,  and  it 
is  his  duty,  ordinarily,  to  eat  all  which  is  served  up  in  it.  Grey  Iron  has  a  dish  which 
was  given  him  at  the  time  of  his  initiation,  on  tlie  bottom  of  which  is  carved  a  bear 
complete.  The  candidate  is  also  instructed  with  what  paints  and  in  what  manner  he 
shall  paint  himself,  which  must  always  be  the  same,  when  he  appears  in  the  dance. 
Tliere  is  supernatural  virtue  in  this  paint  and  tlie  manner  in  which  it  is  applied,  and 
those  who  have  not  been  furnished  with  a  better  by  the  regular  war  prophets,  wear  it 
into  battle  as  a  life  preserver.  The  bag  contains  besides,  the  claws  of  animals  with 
the  toanwan  of  which  they  can,  it  is  believed,  inflict  painful  diseases  and  death  on 
whomsoever  and  whenever  they  desire. 

"  The  candidate  being  thus  duly  prepared  for  initiation,  and  having  made  the  neces- 
sary offerings  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  previous  to 
the  dance  a  lodge  is  prepared  and  from  ten  to  twenty  of  the  more  substantial  members 
pass  the  night  in  singing,  dancing  and  feasting.  In  the  morning,  the  tent  is  opened  for 
the  dance.  After  a  few  appropriate  ceremonies  preliminary  to  the  grand  operation, 
the  candidate  takes  his  place  on  a  pile  of  blankets  which  he  has  contributed  for  the 
occasion,  naked  except  the  breech  cloth  and  moccasins,  duly  painted  and  prepared  for 
the  mysterious  operation.  An  elder  having  been  stationed  in  the  rear  of  the  novice, 
the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  with  his  knee  and  hip  joints  bent  to  an  angle  of  about 
forty-five  degrees,  advances  with  an  unsteady,  unnatural  step,  with  his  bag  in  his 
hand,  uttering  ^'Heen,  keen,  heen,''^  with  great  energy,  and  raising  the  bag  near  a 
painted  spot  on  the  breast  of  the  candidate,  gives  the  discharge,  the  person  stationed  in 
the  rear  gives  him  a  push  forward  at  the  same  instant,  and  as  lie  falls  headlong  throws 
the  blankets  over  him.  Then  while  the  dancers  gather  around  him  and  chant,  the 
master  throws  off"  the  covering,  and  chewing  a  piece  of  the  bone  of  the  OanktayAee, 
spirts  it  over  liim,  and  he  revives  and  resumes  a  sitting  posture.  All  then  return  to 
their  seats  except  the  master ;  he  approaches  and  making  indescribable  noises,  pats 
upon  the  breast  of  the  novice,  till  the  latter,  in  agonizing  throes,  heaves  up  the  VVah- 
mnoo-/fah  or  shell,  which  lalls  from  his  mouth  upon  the  bag  which  had  been  previously 
spread  before  him  for  that  purpose.  Life  being  now  completely  restored,  and  with  the 
mysterious  shell  in  his  open  hand,  the  new  made  member  passes  around  and  exhibits  it 
to  all  the  members  and  to  the  wondering  bystanders,  and  the  ceremonies  of  initiation 
are  closed.  The  dance  continues,  interspersed  with  shooting  each  other,  rests,  smok- 
ing and  taking  refreslnnents,  till  they  have  jumped  to  the  music  of  four  sets  of  singers. 
Besides  vocal  music,  they  make  use  of  the  drum  and  the  gourd-shell  rattle.  The  fol- 
lowing chants,  which  arc  used  in  the  dance,  will  best  exhibit  the  character  of  this 
niyslerious  institution  of  the  ();inktay^ce  : 
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Waduta  obna  micage. 
Waduta  oLna  micage. 
Miniyata  ite  wakau  de  maqu, 
Tunkanixdaa. 

(TRANSLATION.) 

He  created  it  for  mc  inclosed  in  red  down. 
He  created  it  for  me  inclosed  in  rod  down. 
He  in  the  water  with  a  mysterious  visage  gave  me  this, 
My  grandfather. 

Tunkanixdan  pejihuta  wakan  micage, 

He  wicake. 
Miniyata  oicage  wakan  kin  maqu  ye, 

Tunkanixdan  ite  kin  yuwinta  wo. 
Wahutopa  yuha  ite  yuwinto  wo. 

(TRANSLATION.) 

My  grandfather  created  for  me  mysterious  medicine, 
That  is  true. 

The  mysterious  being  in  the  water  gave  it  to  me.  3 

Stretch  out  your  hand  before  the  face  of  my  grandfather. 
Having  a  quadruped,  stretch  out  your  hand  before  him." 

Where  the  science  of  medicine  is  not  understood,  the  inhabitants  are  very  supersti- 
tious concerning  the  sick.  Those  who  are  prominent  in  their  devotion  to  the  sacred 
rites  of  a  heathen  tribe,  generally  act  as  physicians.  The  Druids  of  the  early  Britons 
performed  the  duties  of  doctors,  and  the  conjurers,  or  medicine  men,  as  they  are  gener- 
ally termed,  are  called  to  attend  the  sick  Dakotas.  This  tribe  of  Indians  (as  is  natural) 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  bones  of  the  body,  but  no  Dr.  Hunter  has  yet  risen  among 
them  to  explain  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  therefore  they  have  but  a  single  word 
for  nerves,  arteries  and  veins.  When  a  young  man  is  sick,  he  is  generally  well  watched, 
but  old  persons,  and  those  that  have  some  deformity,  are  often  neglected.  To  effect  a 
cure,  they  often  practise  what  is  called  steaming.  They  erect  a  small  lent  covered 
with  thick  buffalo  robes,  in  which  they  place  some  hot  stones.  Stripping  the  sick 
person  of  his  blanket,  they  place  him  in  the  tent.  Water  is  then  thrown  upon  the  hot 
stones,  which  creates  considerable  vapor.  After  the  patient  has  been  confined  in  this 
close  tent  for  some  time,  and  has  perspired  profusely,  they  occasionally  take  him  out 
and  plunge  him  into  the  waters  of  an  adjacent  river  or  lake. 

This  custom  is  very  ancient.  One  of  the  first  white  men  who  appear  to  have 
resided  amongst  them,  was  a  Franciscan  priest  named  Hennepin.  He  was  made  their 
prisoner  in  the  year  1680,  while  traveling  on  the  Mississippi,  above  the  Wisconsin 
river.  The  Dakotas  took  him  to  their  villages  on  the  shores  of  Rum  river,  at  Mille 
Lac,  where  he  was  quartered  in  a  chief's  lodge,  whose  name  was  Aquipaguetin.  The 
chief  observing  that  Hennepin  was  much  fatigued,  ordered  an  oven  to  be  made,  which, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  Franciscan,  "  he  ordered  ine  to  enter,  stark  naked,  with  four 
savages.  The  oven  was  covered  with  buffalo  hides,  and  in  it  they  placed  red-hot  flint 
and  other  stones.  They  ordered  me  to  hold  my  breath  as  long  as  I  could.  As  soon  as 
the  savages  that  were  with  me  let  go  their  breatli,  which  they  did  with  a  great  force, 
Aquipaguetin  began  to  sing.  The  others  seconded  him,  and  laying  their  hands  on  my 
body  began  to  rub,  and  at  the  same  time  cry  bitterly.  I  was  near  fainting  and  forced 
to  leave  the  oven.  At  my  coming  out,  I  could  scarcely  take  up  my  cloak.  However, 
they  continued  to  make  me  sweat  thrice  a  week,  which  at  last  restored  me  to  my  former 
vigor." 

When  a  Dakota  is  very  sick,  the  friends  call  in  a  conjurer  or  medicine  man. 
Before  we  proceed,  it  is  proper  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  term  "  medicine  man." 
Anything  that  is  mysterious  or  wonderful,  the  Dakotas  call  "  Wahkawn."  The  early 
explorers  and  traders  in  Minnesota  were  French,  and  they  always  call  a  doctor  "med- 
icine." As  the  Indian  doctors  are  all  dealers  in  mysteries,  the  word  "  medicine,"  has 
at  last  obtained  a  local  signification,  meaning  anything  that  is  mysterious  or  unaccount- 
able. A  "medicine  man"  means  then,  a  doctor  who  calls  to  his  aid  charms  and  incan- 
tations.   The  medicine  men  are  divided  into  war  prophets  and  conjurers  or  doctors. 

A  Dakota,  when  he  is  sick,  believes  that  he  is  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  some  ani- 
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mal,  or  insect,  or  enemy.  The  medicine  men  are  supposed  to  have  great  power  of 
suction  in  their  jaws,  by  wliich  they  can  draw  out  the  spirit  that  afflicts  the  patient 
and  thus  restore  him  to  health.  They  are  much  feared  by  all  the  tribe.  The  doctor 
is  called  to  see  a  sick  person  by  sending  some  one  with  a  present  of  a  horse  or  blankets 
or  something  as  valuable.  The  messenger  sometimes  carries  a  bell  and  rings  around 
the  lodge  until  the  conjurer  mokes  liis  appearance ;  at  other  times  he  bears  to  the  doc- 
tor's lodge  a  lighted  pipe,  and  presenting  it  to  him,  places  his  hands  on  his  head  and 
moans. 

"The  person  sent  to  call  on  the  Doctor,  strips  himself  for  running,  retaining  only 
his  breech  cloth,  and  carrying  a  bell.  He  enters  the  lodge,  and  without  further  cere- 
mony, strikes  the  Doctor  with  his  foot,  jingles  his  bell,  and  suddenly  issuing  from  the 
lodge,  runs  with  all  his  might  for  the  sick  man's  lodge,  with  the  Doctor  at  his  heels. 
If  the  latter  overtakes  and  kicks  him  before  he  reaches  the  lodge,  he  does  not  proceed 
any  further,  but  returns  home.  Another  person  is  then  despatched,  and  it  is  not  un- 
til one  is  sent  who  is  too  swift  for  him,  that  the  Doctor's  services  can  be  secured." — 
Dakota  Friend,  June,  1852. 

The  Doctor  having  entered  the  tent,  without  touching  the  patient,  begins  to  strip 
himself,  leaving  nothing  upon|^  his  body  but  Ihe  breech  cloth  and  moccasins.  Having 
obtained  a  sacred  rattle,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  dried  gourd,  filled  with  a  i'ew 
kernels  of  corn,  or  beads,  he  begins  to  shake  and  sing  in  unearthly  monotones.  He 
now  gets  upon  his  knees,  and  to  use  a  vulgarism,  '-crawls  on  all  fours"  up  to  his  pa- 
tient. After  a  few  moments  we  see  him  rise  again  retching  violently,  and  picking  up 
a  bowl  of  water  thrusts  his  face  therein,  and  begins  to  make  a  gurgling  noise.  Into 
this  bowl  he  professed  to  expectorate  the  spirit  which  has  incited  the  disease.  The 
Doctor  having  decided  what  animal  has  possessed  his  patient,  he  has  an  image  of  the  ani- 
mal made  out  of  bark  and  placed  outside  near  the  tent  door,  in  a  vessel  of  water.  Mr. 
Prescott,  U.  S.  Interpreter  at  Fort  Snelling,  in  a  communication  upon  this  subject  says  : 
"  The  animal  made  of  bark  is  to  be  shot.  Two  or  three  Indians  are  in  waiting,  stand- 
ing near  the  bowl,  with  loaded  guns,  ready  to  shoot  when  the  conjuror  gives  the  sig- 
nal. To  be  sure  that  the  conjuring  shall  have  the  desired  effect,  a  woman  must  stand 
astride  the  bowl,  when  the  men  fire  int.)  it,  with  her  dress  raised  as  high  as  the  knees. 
The  men  are  instructed  how  to  act  by  the  conjuror ;  and  as  soon  as  he  makes  his  ap- 
pearance out  of  doors,  the}"^  all^fire  into  the  bowl,  and  blow  the  little  bark  animal  to 
pieces.  The  woman  steps  aside,  and  the  juggler  makes  a  jump  at  the  bowl  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  and  commences  blubbering  in  the  water.  While  this  is  going  on,  (lie 
woman  has  to  jump  on  the  juggler's  back,  and  stand  there  a  moment ;  then  she  gets  off, 
and  as  soon  as  he  has  finished  his  incantations,  the  woman  takes  him  by  (he  hair  of  his 
head  and  pulls  him  back  into  the  lodge.  If  (here  are  any  fragments  found  of  the  ani- 
mal that  has  been  shot,  they  are  buried.  If  this  does  not  cure,  a  similar  ceremony  is 
performed,  but  some^other  kind  of  animal  is  shaped  out." 

FONDNESS  FOR  WAR. 

Among  the  earliest  songs  to  which  a  Dakota  child  listens  are  those  of  war.  As 
soon'as  he__begins  to  totter  about,  he  carries  as  a  plaything  a  miniature  bow  and  arrow. 
The  first  thing  he  is  taught  as  great  and  truly  noble  is  taking  a  scalp,  and  he  pants 
to  perform  an  act  which  is  so  manly.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  is  often  on  the  war 
path.  When  a  boy  is  of  the  proper  age  to  go  to  war,  he  is  presented  with  w'eapons,  or 
he  makes  a  war  club.  He  then  consecrates  certain  parts  of  animals,  which  he  vows 
not  to  eat.  After  he  has  killed  an  enemy  he  is  at  liberty  to  eat  of  any  one  of  those 
portions  of  an  animal  from  which  he  agreed  to  abstain.  If  he  kills  another  person, 
the  prohibition  is  taken  olf  from  another  part  until  finally  he  has  emancipated  himself 
from  his  oath  by  his  bravery.  Before  young  men  go  out  on  a  war  party,  they  endeav- 
or to  propitiate  the  patron  deity  by  a  feast.  During  the  hours  of  night  they  celebrate 
the  "armor  feast,"  which  is  distinguished  by  drumming,  singing,  and  agonizing 
shrieks. 

The  war  prophets  or  priests,  by  the  narrating  of  pretended  dreams,  or  by  inspiring 
oratory  incite  the  tribe  against  an  enemy.  If  a  party  are  successful  in  securing  scalps, 
they  paint  themselves  black  and  return  home  in  mad  triumph.    As  they  approach 
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their  village,  those  who  are  there  run  forth  to  greet  them,  and  strip  them  of  their 
clothes  and  supply  them  with  others.  The  scalp  is  very  carefully  prepared  for  exhi- 
bition, being  painted  red  and  stretched  upon  a  hoop  which  is  fastened  to  a  pole.  If 
the  scalp  is  from  a  man  it  is  decked  with  an  eagle's  feather,  if  from  a  woman  with  a 
comb.  At  a  scalp  dance  which  we  once  attended  at  Kaposia,  the  braves  stood  on  one 
side  of  the  circle  drumming  and  rattling,  and  shouting  a  monotonous  song,  reminding 
one  of  a  set  of  the  chimney  sweeps  of  a  city.  The  women,  standing  opposite  to  the 
men,  advanced  and  retreated  from  the  men,  squeaking  in  an  unearthly  manner  a  sort 
of  chorus.  This  is  the  chief  dance  in  which  the  women  engage.  If  a  scalp  is  taken 
in  summer,  they  dance  until  the  falling  of  the  leaves;  if  in  winter,  until  the  leaves 
begin  to  appear.  When  the  scalp  is  freshly  painted,  as  it  is  four  times,  it  is  a  great 
occasion.    After  their  mad  orgies  have  ceased,  they  burn  or  bury  it. 

You  may  have  noticed,  perhaps,  an  eagle's  featlier  with  a  red  spot,  in  the  head  of 
some  of  those  Indians  walking  through  our  streets,  it  is  a  badge  that  the  possessor  has 
killed  a  foe.  If  the  feather  is  notched  and  bordered  with  red,  or  dipped  and  topped 
with  red,  it  signifies  that  a  throat  has  been  cut.  The  red  hand  on  a  blanket  shows 
that  the  woman  has  been  wounded  by  an  enemy ;  but  the  black  hand,  that  he  has  killed 
his  enemy.  The  Dakotas,  like  other  savages  in  war,  show  no  sympathy  for  sex,  infan- 
cy or  old  age.  At  Pokeguma,  the  Kaposia  band  scalped  two  little  girls  that  attended 
the  mission  school ;  buried  a  tomahawk  in  tlieir  brains,  severed  the  hands  iVom  the 
bodies,  and  then  set  them  up  in  the  sand.*  Mr.  Riggs  narrates  an  incident  of  some 
of  the  upper  bands  of  Dakotas  pursuing  a  weak  Ojibwa  mother.  To  save  her  life  she 
swam  a  stream.  Half  naked  she  reached  the  opposite  bank,  and  dropped  down  too 
much  exhausted  to  attempt  to  proceed.  With  the  deliglit  of  demons  just  let  loose  from 
hell,  her  pursuers  came  over,  stabbed  and  scalped  her.  Prematurely  ushering  her  un- 
born babe  into  existence,  they  dashed  its  brains  out  upon  the  ground.  Returning  with  a 
poor,  sick  mother's  scalp,  they  came  home  as  "  conquering  heroes  come,"  and  were  re- 
ceived with  pride  and  honor.  Such  is  savage  warfare,  and  the  savage  idea  of  what 
conslitutes  true  glory,  But,  notwithstanding  their  horrid  mode  of  warfare,  they  are  not 
destitute  of  aifectionfor  their  own  offspring  or  friends. 

FAMILY  AFFECTION. 

They  assert  that  a  mother  is  with  her  absent  children  whenever  they  think  of  her, 
and  that  she  feels  a  pain  in  her  breast  (or  heart)  whenever  anything  of  moment  hap- 
pens to  them.  When  a  child  dies,  like  Rachel,  they  refuse  to  be  comforted.  The  i'ol- 
lowing  paraphrase  of  the  lament  of  a  bereaved  Indian  mother,  prepared  for  the  Dakota 
Friend,  is  full  of  poetry  :  "  Me  choonkshe  me  choonkshe,  (my  daughter,  my  daughter,) 
alas  !  alas  !  My  hope,  my  comfort  has  departed,  my  heart  is  very  sad.  My  joy  is 
turned  into  sorrow,  and  my  song  into  wailing.  Shall  I  never  beliold  thy  sunny  smile  ? 
Shall  I  never  more  hear  the  music  of  thy  voice  ?  Tiie  Great  Spirit  has  entered  my 
lodge  in  anger,  and  taken  thee  from  me,  my  first  born  and  only  child.  I  am  comfort- 
less and  must  wail  out  my  grief.  The  pale  faces  repress  their  sorrow,  but  we  child- 
ren of  nature  must  give  vent  to  ours  or  die.    Me  choonkse,  me  choonkshe. 

''The  light  of  my  eyes  is  extinguished,  all,  all  is  dark.  I  have  cast  from  me  all 
comfortable  clothing  and  robed  myself  in  comfortless  skins,  for  no  clothing,  no  fire, 
can  warm  thee,  my  daughter.  Unwashed  and  uncombed,  I  will  mourn  for  thee,  whose 
long  locks  I  can  never  more  braid  ;  and  whose  cheeks  I  can  never  again  tinge  with 
Vermillion.  I  will  cut  off  my  dishevelled  hair,  for  my  grief  is  great,  me  choonkshe, 
me  choonkshe.  How  can  I  survive  thee  ?  How  can  I  be  happy,  and  you  a  homeless 
wanderer  to  the  spirit  land?  How  can  I  eat  if  you  are  hungry.  I  will  go  to  the 
grave  with  food  for  your  spirit.  Your  bowl  and  spoon  are  placed  in  your  coffin  for 
use  on  the  journey.  The  feast  for  your  playmates  has  been  made  at  the  place  of  inter- 
ment.   Knowest  thou  of  their  presence  ?    Me  choonkshe,  me  choonkshe. 

When  Spring  returns  the  choicest  of  ducks  shall  be  your  portion.  Sugar  and 
berries  also,  shall  be  placed  near  your  grave.  Neither  grass  nor  flowers  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  grow  thereon.    Affection  for  thee,  will  keep  the  little  mound  desolate,  like 

*  See  battle  of  Lake  Pokeguma.   Annals  of  1852. 
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the  heart  from  wliich  thou  art  torn.  My  daughter,  I  come,  I  come.  I  bring  you 
parched  corn.  Oh,  how  long  will  you  sleep  ?  The  wintry  winds  wail  your  requiem. 
The  cold  earth  is  your  bed,  and  tlie  colder  snow  tliy  covering.  '  I  would  that  they  were 
mine.  I  will  lie  down  by  thy  side.  I  will  sleep  once  more  with  you.  If  no  one  dis- 
covers me,  I  shall  soon  be  as  cold  as  thou  art,  and  together  we  will  sleep  that  long, 
long  sleep  from  which  I  cannot  wake  thee,  me  choonkslie,  me  choonkshe," 

DAKOTA  MARRIAGE. 

A  Dakota  obtains  his  wives  (for  they  are  polygamists)  not  by  courtship,  but  by  a 
practice  as  old  as  the  book  of  Genesis,  that  of  purchase.  A  young  man,  when  he 
wants  a  wife,  announces  the  fact  and  begs  his  friends  to  give  him  an  outfit.  He  then 
proceeds  to  the  parents  and  makes  a  purchase.  The  ancestors  of  some  of  the  first 
families  of  Virginia,  purchased  their  wives  from  the  London  company,  for  one  hund- 
dred  and  twenty  or  fifty  pounds  of  tobacco,  at  three  shillings  a  pound,  but  a  Dakota 
pays  a  higher  price  for  the  article,  and  takes  more.  Usually  they  psy  a  horse,  or  four 
or  five  guns,  or  six  or  eight  blankets,  a  value  equal  to  thirty  or  forty  dollars. 

The  chief  of  the  Kaposia  band  has  three  wives,  who  are  sisters.  His  second  wife 
he  purchased  of  her  father  while  he  was  drunk,  and  she  but  ten  years  of  age.  It  is 
said  that  a  friend  throws  a  blanket  over  the  bride  and  bears  her  to  the  lodge  of  the 
purchaser.  Though  a  son-in-law  lives  near  the  parents  of  his  wife,  he  never  names  or 
talks  to  them,  and  never  looks  his  wife's  mother  in  the  face.  He  thinks  it  is  respect- 
ful to  act  in  this  manner.  He  occupies  a  large  lodge,  while  his  wife's  parents  frequent- 
ly live  in  a  small  one,  in  the  rear,  whom  he  supplies  with  game  until  he  has  a  family 
of  his  own.  Should  the  parents  accidentally  meet  him,  they  hide  their  faces.  If  the 
mother  starts  for  the  daughter's  lodge  and  perceives  her  husband  inside,  she  does  not 
enter. 

If  a  woman  proves  faithless  to  her  husband,  she  is  frequently  shot  or  has  her  nose 
cut  ofi".  This  latter  practice  was  noticed  by  Le  Sueur,  in  1700.  There  is  much  sys- 
tem in  relation  to  the  place  in  which  each  should  sit  in  a  Dakota  lodge.  The  wife  al- 
ways occupies  a  place  next  to  the  entrance,  on  the  right.  The  seat  of  honor,  to  which 
a  white  man  is  generally  pointed,  is  directly  opposite  to  the  door  of  the  lodge. 

Like  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  flattery.  When  a 
Dakota  thinks  that  he  cannot  obtain  a  horse,  or  some  other  article  that  he  wishes,  by  a 
simple  request,  he  will  take  a  number  of  wood-peckers'  heads,  and  sing  over  them  in 
the  presence  of  the  individual  he  hopes  to  influence,  recounting  the  honorable  deeds  of 
the  man  to  whom  h6  gives  the  birds'  heads.  This  process  ac's  like  a  charm,  and  is 
often  successful. 

LOVE  OF  FINERY. 

A  Parisian  dandy  is  known  the  world  over,  but  he  is  not  to  be  compared  with  a 
Dakota  fop.  An  Indian  young  man  passes  hours  in  attiring  himself.  That  green 
streak  of  paint  upon  the  cheek ;  those  yellow  circles  around  the  eyes,  and  those  spots 
upon  the  tbrchead,  have  cost  him  much  trouble  and  frequent  gazings  into  his  mirror, 
which  he  always  keeps  with  him.  That  head-dress,  which  appears  to  hang  so  care- 
lessly, is  all  designed.  None  knows  belter  than  he  how  to  attitudinize  and  play  the 
majestic  or  stoic.  No  moustachioed  clerk,  with  curling  locks,  and  kid  gloves,  and 
cambric  handkerchief,  and  patent-leather  boots,  and  glossy  hat,  is  half  so  conscious  as 
he  who  struts  past  us  with  his  streaming  blanket  and  ornamented  and  uncovered  head, 
holding  a  pipe  or  a  gun  in  the  place  of  a  cane,  and  wearing  moccasins  in  the  place  of 
boots.  The  rain  upon  his  nicely  decorated  head  and  lace,  causes  as  much  oL'  a  flutter 
as  it  does  when  it  falls  upon  the  hat  of  the  nice  young  man  who  smokes  his  cigar  and 
promenades  in  Broadway. 

SPORTS. 

When  the  Dakotas  are  not  busy  with  war,  or  the  chase,  or  the  feasts  and  dances  of 
their  religion,  time  hangs  heavily,  and  they  cither  sleep  or  resort  to  some  game  to  keep 
up  an  excitement.  One  of  their  games  is  like  "  Hunt  the  Slipper;"  a  bullet  or  plum 
stone  is  placed  by  one  party  in  one  of  four  moccasins  or  mittens  and  sought  for  by  the 
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opposite.  There  is  also  the  play  of  "  plum  stones."  At  this  game  much  is  often  lost 
and  won.  Eight  plum  stones  are  marked  with  certain  devices.  This  game  is  played 
by  young  men  and  females.  If,  after  shaking  in  a  bowl,  stones  bearing  certain  devices 
turn  up,  the  game  is  won. 

The  favorite  and  most  exciting  game  of  the  Dakotas  is  ball  playing.  It  appears  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  game  which  was  often  played  by  the  writer  in  school-boy  days, 
and  which  was  called  "  sAmm/."  A  smooth  place  is  chosen  on  the  prairie  or  frozen 
river  or  lake.  Each  player  has  a  stick  three  or  four  feet  long  and  crooked  at  the  lower 
end,  with  deer  strings  tied  across  forming  a  sort  of  a  pocket.  The  ball  is  made  of  a 
rounded  knot  of  wood,  or  clay  covered  with  hide,  and  is  supposed  to  possess  super- 
natural qualities.  Stakes  are  set  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  or  half  mile,  as  bounds. 
Two  parties  are  then  formed,  and  the  ball  being  thrown  up  in  the  centre,  the  contest 
is  for  one  party  to  carry  the  ball  from  the  other  beyond  one  of  the  bounds.  Two  or 
three  hundred  men  are  sometimes  engaged  at  once.  On  a  summer's  day,  to  see  them 
rushing  to  and  fro,  painted  in  divers  colors,  with  no  article  of  apparel,  with  feathers  in 
their  heads,  bells  around  their  wrists,  and  fox  and  wolf  tails  dangling  behind,  is  a  wild 
and  noisy  spectacle.  The  eye-witnesses  among  the  Indians  become  more  interested  in 
the  success  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties  than  any  crowd  at  a  horse  race,  and  I're- 
quently  stake  their  last  piece  of  property  on  the  issue  of  the  game. 

Last  summer,  on  one  Sunday  morning,  Shakopay  or  Little  Six's  band  moved  down 
to  Oak  Grove,  the  residence  of  Gideon  H,  Pond,  late  editor  of  the  Dakota  Friend,  to 
play  ball  against  the  three  bands  of  Good  Road,  Sky  Man,  and  Grey  Iron.  He  thus 
describes  the  scene : 

"On  Sunday,  July  13tb,  1852,  Six's  band  moved  down  to  Oak  Grove,  previous 
arrangements  having  been  made,  to  play  against  the  three  bands  of  Good-Road,  Sky- 
Man  and  Grey-Iron.  The  next  day  the  game  came  off.  The  property  bet  was  sixteen 
guns,  six  of  which  were  double-barrels ;  eight  horses,  and  blankets,  calicoes,  belts, 
garters,  &c.,  without  number — worth  at  least  $800.  This  was  met  by  the  same,  or 
what  was  of  equal  value,  by  the  other  party — making  the  whole  amount  staked  on  the 
game  $1,600.  Not  far  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  boys  joined  in  the  play, 
and  the  spectators  numbered  between  two  and  three  hundred.  Six's  band  won  the 
prize.  Two  more  games  were  played,  both  of  which  were  also  won  by  Six's  band, 
but  the  amount  of  property  staked  on  the  last  two  games  was  much  less  than  that 
named  above,  say  $1,000  for  the  two,  which  makes  $2,600.  And  then  they  ad- 
journed till  next  day. 

^'■Tuesday,  15th. — At  11  o'clock  the  ball  was  again  set  in  motion,  and  the  stake  was 
taken  by  those  who  lost  yesterday  ;  and  on  the  second  game,  that  which  was  lost  on 
the  first  game  yesterday,  was  recovered  by  Good-Road,  Sky-Man  and  Grey-Iron.  The 
success  to-day,  was  attributed  to  the  wakon  virtues  of  the  ball  which  was  used.  It 
was  made  long  ago  by  the  old  War-prophet,  Ehakeku,  formerly  of  Wabashaw's  band  ; 
the  same  who  fired  the  old  council-house  at  St.  Peters,  some  years  ago.  Near  the 
close  of  the  play,  Visible-Mouth,  a  young  "Medicine-man,"  received  a  blow  from  a 
ball  club  on  his  side  immediately  over  the  place  where  the  Medicine-god  lies  in  him, 
which  felled  him  to  the  earth.  It  was  said  that  the  god  was  stupified  by  the  blow  ;  but 
was  soon  reanimated  by  the  wakon  applications  of  the  Medicine-men  present.  After 
the  victors  had  challenged  Six  to  play  another  game  to-morrow,  they  adjourned  to  the 
lodges  to  despatch  a  barrel  of  pork,  two  kegs  of  lard  and  ten  sacks  of  corn,  (which 
Sky-Man's  farmer  had  just  arrived  with  from  the  Agency,)  and  make  up  the  stake  for 
to-morrow. 

"  Wednesday  16/A,  10  o'clock. — Parties  met.  Present,  the  same  as  yesterday,  viz: 
Six  against  Good- Road,  Sky-Man  and  Grey-Iron.  Guns,  blankets,  coats,  calicoes, 
tomahawks,  pipes,  beads,  garters,  belts,  &c.,  &c.,  to  the  value  of  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars  were  tied  up,  and  the  ball  started.  Six  lost,  and  the  stake  was  renewed.  Six 
lost  again  ;  but  while  a  new  stake  was  being  made  up,  a  dispute  arose  between  the 
parties  concerning  some  of  the  property  which  had  been  won  from  Six's  band,  but 
which  they  kept  back.  They  broke  up  in  a  row,  as  they  usually  do.  Grey-Iron's 
band  leaving  the  ground  first,  ostensibly  for  the  reason  above  named,  but  really  because 
Six's  band  had  just  been  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  a  company  from  Little  Crow's 
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band.  Thus  ended  the  ball  play  of  three  days  continuance,  during  which  time  not  less 
than  $4,600  worth  of  property  had  been  bet.  How  can  Dakotas  be  otherwise  than 
poor?" 

Like  the  ancient  Greeks,  they  also  practice  foot  racing.  Before  proceeding  to  oth- 
er topics,  it  is  well  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  Dog  dance  and  the  Fish  dance.  The 
first  is  seldom  performed,  and  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  this  nation.  A  dog  being 
thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of  dancers,  is  speedily  "  tomahawked"  by  one  of 
the  sacred  men.  The  liver  is  then  extracted  and  cut  into  slices,  after  which  it  is  hung 
upon  a  pole.  Now  the  dancers  hop  around,  their  mouths  apparently  watering  with  the 
desire  for  a  bite.  After  a  time  some  one  dances  up  to  the  pole  and  takes  a  mouthful 
of  the  raw  liver.  He  is  then  succeeded  by  others,  until  the  whole  is  devoured.  If 
another  dog  is  thrown  into  the  circle  the  same  process  is  repeated, 

"  Not  long  since  a  Dakota  chief  was  sick,  and  the  gods  signified  to  him  that  if  he 
would  make  a  Raw-fish  Feast,  he  would  live  till  young  cranes'  wings  are  grown.  So 
he  must  make  the  feast  or  die.  Fifteen  or  twenty  others,  who  like  himself  were  in- 
spired by  the  cormorant,  joined  with  him  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  feast,  of  which  the 
chief  was  master, 

"After  one  or  two  days  spent  in  '  vapor  baths'  and  '  armor  feasts,'  a  tent  is  pre- 
pared, opening  towards  the  east,  the  railing  extending  from  the  tent  is  composed  of 
bushes.  Within  the  enclosure  each  of  those  who  are  to  participate  in  the  feast  has  a 
bush  set,  in  which  is  his  nest.  Early  in  the  morning,  on  the  day  of  the  feast,  the 
master  informs  two  others  where  the  fish  are  to  be  taken,  and  sends  them  forth  to 
spear  and  bring  them  in,  designating  the  kind  of  fish  and  the  number  to  be  taken.  On 
this  occasion  two  pike,  eacli  about  one  foot  in  length,  were  taken,  and  after  having 
been  painted  with  vermillion  and  ornamented  with  red  down  about  the  mouth  and  along 
the  back,  were  laid  on  some  branches  in  the  enclosure,  entire  as  they  were  taken  from 
the  water.  Near  the  fish  were  placed  birch-bark  dishes  filled  with  sweetened  water. 
Their  implements  of  w'ar  were  solemnly  exhibited  in  the  tent,  and  the  dancers,  who 
were  naked  except  the  belt,  breech-cloth  and  moccasins,  and  fantastically  painted,  and 
adorned  with  down,  red  and  white,  being  in  readiness,  the  singers,  of  whom  there  are 
four  ranks,  commenced  to  sing,  each  rank  in  its  turn.  The  singing  was  accompanied 
with  the  drum  and  rattle. 

"The  cormorant  dancers  danced  to  the  music,  having  a  little  season  of  rest  as  eacli 
rank  of  singers  ended  their  chant,  until  the  fourth  rank  struck  the  drum  and  made  tlie 
welkin  ring  with  their  wild  notes  ;  then,  like  starving  beasts,  they  tore  ofl'  pieces  of 
the  fish,  scales,  bones,  entrails  and  all,  with  their  teeth,  and  swallowed  it,  at  the  same 
time  drinking  their  sweetened  water,  till  both  the  pike  were  consumed  except  the 
heads  and  fins  and  large  bones,  the  latter  of  which  were  deposited  in  the  nests.  Thus 
the  feast  ended,  and  the  chief  will  of  course  live  till  the  young  cranes  can  fly.  At  the 
close  of  the  ceremony,  whatever  of  clothing  is  worn  on  the  occasion  is  ofl"ered  in  sacri- 
fice to  the  gods." 

Already  sufficient  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  Dakotas  are  Odd  Fellows  ;  but 
not  the  half  has  been  told.  Among  the  Ojibways  there  are  totems,  or  I'amily  symbols, 
of  the  name  of  some  ancestor,  which  is  honored  as  much  as  the  coat  of  arms  among  the 
nobility  of  Europe,  If  a  man  dies,  his  totem  is  marked  upon  his  grave  post  with  as 
much  formality  as  the  heraldic  design  of  an  English  nobleman.  It  was  this  custom 
among  the  Algonquin  Indians,  that  led  the  unscrupulous  La  Hontan  to  publish  engrav- 
ings of  the  fabulous  coats  of  arms  of  the  various  savage  nations  of  the  North-West, 
The  arms  of  the  "Oulchipoues,"  (Ojibways)  is  an  eagle  perched  upon  a  rock,  devour- 
ing the  brain  of  an  owl.  Those  of  the  Sioux,  or  Dakotas,  is  a  squirrel  perched  upon  a 
citron  or  pumpkin  and  gnawing  its  rind.  While  the  Dakotas  do  not  appear  to  have 
totems  or  family  designs,  like  the  Ojibways,  yet  from  time  immemorial,  secret  clans 
with  secret  signs  have  existed  among  them.  It  is  impossible  to  force  any  member  of 
these  clans  to  divulge  any  of  their  proceedings.  Culbertson,  who  visited  the  Dakotas 
of  the  Missouri  in  1850  at  the  request  of  tlic  Smithsonian  Institution,  was  struck  with 
this  peculiarity.  His  remarks,  for  the  entire  accuracy  of  which  we  do  not  vouch,  are 
as  follows : 

"  The  Sioux  nation  has  no  general  council,  but  each  tribe  and  band  determines  its 
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own  affairs.  These  bands  have  some  ties  of  interest  analogous  to  the  ties  of  our  secret 
societies.  The  'Crow-Feather-in-Cap'  band  are  pledged  to  protect  each  other's  wives 
and  to  relVaiii  from  violating  them.  If  the  wife  of  one  of  their  number  is  stolen  by 
another  of  their  number,  she  is  returned,  the  band  eitlier  paying  the  thief  for  returning 
the  stolen  property  or  forcing  him  to  do  it  whether  he  will  or  not.  *  *  # 
*  *  The  'Strong-Heart'  baivl  is  pledged  to  protect  each  other  in  their  horses. 
Should  a  'Strong-Heart'  from  a  distance  steal  some  horses,  and  they  be  claimed  by  a 
brother  'Strong-Heart,'  his  fellows  would  tell  him  that  he  must  give  them  up  or  they 
would  give  the  robbed  man  some  of  their  own  horses,  regarding  it  as  the  greatest  dis- 
grace to  themselves  to  allow  him  to  go  away  on  foot.  And  thus  I  suppose  that  all 
these  bands  have  some  common  object  that  unites  them  together,  and  here  we  have  the 
origin  of  this  system  of  banding.  In  the  absence  of  law,  it  takes  the  place  of  our  sys- 
tem of  justice." 

MODE  OF  LIFE. 


The  Heathen,  in  their  manner  of  life,  are  essentially  the  same  all  over  the  world. 
They  are  all  given  up  to  uncleanness.  As  you  walk  through  a  small  village,  in  a 
Christian  land,  you  notice  many  appearances  of  thrift  and  neatness.  The  day-laborer 
has  his  lot  fenced  and  his  rude  cabin  whife-washed.  The  widow,  dependent  upon  her 
own  exertions  and  alone  in  the  world,  finds  pleasure  in  training  the  honeysuckle  or 
the  morning-glory  to  peep  in  at  her  windows.  The  poor  seamstress,  though  obliged 
to  lodge  in  some  upper  room,  has  a  few  flower-pots  upon  her  window-sill,  and  perhaps 
a  canary  bird  hung  in  a  cage  outside.  But  in  an  Indian  village,  all  is  fillh  and  litter. 
There  are  no  fences  around  their  bark  huts.  White-washing  is  a  lost  art  if  it  was 
ever  known  amongst  them.  Worn  out  moccasins,  tattered  blankets,  old  breech-cloths 
and  pieces  of  leggins  are  strewn  in  coniusion  all  over  the  ground.  Water,  except 
in  very  warm  weather,  seldom  touches  their  bodies,  and  the  pores  of  their  skins 
become  filled  with  grease  and  the  paint  with  which  they  daub  themselves.  Neither 
Monday,  or  any  other  day,  is  known  as  washing-day.  Their  cooking  utensils  are 
encrusted  with  dirt,  and  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  A  year  or  two  ago,  a  band  of 
Indians,  with  their  dogs,  ponies,  women  and  children,  came  on  board  of  a  steamboat  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi  on  which  the  writer  was  traveling.  Their  evening  meal,  con- 
sisting of  beans  and  wild  meat,  was  prepared  on  the  lower  deck,  beneath  the  windows 
of  the  ladies'  cabin.  After  they  had  used  their  fingers  in  the  place  of  fork?,  and  con- 
sumed the  food  which  they  had  cooked  in  a  dirty  iron  pan,  one  of  the  mothers,  remov- 
ing the  blanket  from  one  of  her  children,  stood  it  up  in  the  same  pan,  and  then  dipping 
some  water  out  of  the  river,  began  to  wash  it  from  head  to  foot.  The  rest  of  the  band 
looked  on  with  Indian  composure,  and  seemed  to  think  that  an  iron  stew-pan  was  just 
as  good  for  washing  babes  as  for  cooking  beans.  Where  there  is  so  much  dirt,  of 
course  vermin  must  abound.  They  are  not  much  distressed  by  the  presence  of  those 
insects  which  are  so  nauseating  to  the  civilized  man.  Being  without  shame,  a  common 
sight  of  a  siimmer's  eve  is  a  woman  or  child  with  her  head  in  another's  lap,  who  is 
kindly  killing  the  fleas  and  other  vermin  that  are  burrov/ing  in  the  long,  matted  and 
uncombed  hair. 

The  Dakotas  have  no  regular  time  for  eating.  Dependent  as  they  are,  upon  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  for  subsistence,  they  vasciilate  from  the  proximity  of  starvation  to  glut- 
tony. It  is  considered  uncourteous  to  refuse  an  invitation  to  a  feast,  and  a  single  man 
will  sometimes  attend  six  or  seven  in  a  day,  and  eat  intemperately.  Before  they  came 
in  contact  with  ihe  whites,  they  subsisted  upon  venison,  buffalo  and  dog  meat.  The 
latter  animal  has  always  been  considered  a  delicacy  by  these  epicures.  In  illustration 
of  these  remarks,  I  transcribe  an  extract  from  a  journal  of  a  missionary,  who  visited 
Lake  Traverse  in  April,  1839  : 

"Last  evening  at  dark,  our  Indians  chiefly  returned,  having  eaten  to  the  full  of  buf- 
falo and  dog  meat.  I  asked  one  how  ma.ny  times  they  were  feasted.  He  said  'six, 
and  if  it  had  not  become  dark  so  soon,  we  should  have  been  called  three  or  four  times 
more.'  *  #  *  -pjjjg  morning,  'Burning-Earth'  (Chief  of  the  Sisseton- 
wan  Dakotas.)  came  again  to  our  encampment,  and  removing  we  accompanied  him  to 
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his  village  at  the  south-western  end  of  the  Lake.  *  *  *  Jn  the  al'ter- 
noon,  I  visited  the  Chief;  found  him  just  about  to  leave  for  a  dog  feast  to  which  he  had 
been  called.  When  he  had  received  some  papers  of  medicine  I  had  for  him,  he  left 
saying,  'The  Sioux  (Dakotas)  love  dog  meat  as  well  as  white  people  do  pork.'" 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  stated  that  the  Dakotas  have  no  regular  hours  of 
retiring.  Enter  a  New  England  village  after  nine  o'clock,  and  all  is  still.  Walk 
through  Philadelphia  after  tiie  State-House  clock  has  struck  ten  or  eleven,  and 
everybody  and  thing,  hacks,  hackmen,  and  those  on  foot,  appear  to  be  liastening  to  rest; 
the  lamp  in  the  store,  the  entry  and  parlor  is  extinguished  and  lights  begin  to  flicker 
in  the  chambers  and  in  ihe  garrets,  and  soon  the  city  is  all  quiet,  except  rogues  and 
disorderly  persons,  and  those  who  are  set  to  watch  them ;  and  you  can  hear  the  clock 
tick  in  the  entry,  and  the  watchman's  slow  step  as  he  walks  up  and  down  the  street. 
But  there  is  nothing  like  this  in  an  Indian  village.  They  sleep  whenever  inclination 
prompts  ;  some  by  day  and  some  by  night. 

If  you  were  to  enter  the  Dakota  village,  four  miles  below  Saint  Paul,  at  mid- 
night, you  might,  perhaps,  see  some  few  huddled  round  the  fire  of  a  teepee,  (as  they 
call  their  wigwams),  listening  to  the  tale  of  an  old  warrior,  who  has  often  engaged  in 
bloody  conflict  with  their  ancient  and  present  enemies,  the  Ojibways ;  or  you  might 
hear  the  unearthly  chanting  ol'  some  medicine  man,  endeavoring  to  exorcise  some  spirit 
from  a  sick  man;  or  you  might  see  some  lounging  about,  whiffing  out  of  their  sacred 
red  stone  pipes,  the  smoke  of  kinnikinnick,  a  species  of  willow  baik  ;  or  you  might 
see  some  of  the  young  men  sneaking  around  a  lodge,  aiid  waiting  for  the  lodge-fire  to 
cease  to  flicker  before  they  perpetrate  some  deed  of  sin;  or  you  might  hear  a  low,  wild 
drumming,  and  then  a  group  of  men,  all  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  girdle  round  the 
loins,  daubed  with  vermillion  and  other  paints,  all  excited,  and  engaged  in  some  of  their 
grotesque  dances  ;  or  a  pjrtion  ma)'  be  firing  their  guns  into  the  air,  being  alarmed  by 
some  imaginary  evil,  and  supposing  that  an  enemy  is  lurking  around. 

DAKOTA  FE:\rALES, 

Deserve  the  sympathy  of  every  tender  heart.  From  early  childhood  they  lead 
"worse  than  a  dog's  lil'e."  Like  the  Gibeonites  of  old,  they  are  llie  hewers  of  wood 
and  the  drawers  of  water  for  the  camp.  On  a  winter's  day,  a  Dakota  mother  is  often 
obliged  to  travel  five  or  eight  or  ten  miles  with  the  lodge,  camp  kettle,  axe,  child  and 
small  dogs  upon  her  back.  Arriving  late  in  the  afternoon  at  the  appointed  camping 
ground,  she  clears  off"  the  snow  from  the  spot  upon  which  she  is  to  erect  the  teepee. 
She  then  from  the  nearest  marsh  or  grove,  cuts  down  some  poles  about  ten  feet  in 
length.  With  these  she  forms  a  frame  work  for  the  tent.  LTnstrapping  her  pack,  she 
unfolds  the  tent-cover,  which  is  seven  or  eight  buffalo  skins  stitched  together;  and 
brings  the  bottom  part  to  the  base  of  the  frame.  She  now  obtains  a  long  pole,  and 
fastening  it  to  the  skin  covering,  she  raises  it.  The  ends  are  drawn  around  the  frame 
until  they  meet,  and  the  edges  of  the  covering  are  secured  by  wooden  skewers  or  tent 
pins.  The  poles  are  then  spread  out  on  the  ground,  so  as  to  make  as  large  a  circle  in- 
side as  she  desires.  Then  she,  or  her  children,  proceed  to  draw  the  skins  down  so  as 
to  make  them  fit  tightly.  An  opening  is  left  where  the  poles  meet  at  the  top,  to  allow 
the  smoke  to  escape.  The  fire  is  built  upon  the  ground  in  the  centre  of  the  lodge. 
Buffalo  skins  are  placed  around,  and  from  seven  to  fifteen  lodge  there  through  a  win- 
ter's night,  with  far  more  comfort  than  a  child  of  luxury  upon  a  bed  of  down.  Water 
is  to  be  drawn  and  wood  cut  !br  the  night.  The  camp  kettle  is  suspended  and  prepa- 
rations made  for  the  evetiing  meal.  If  her  lord  and  master  has  not  by  this  time  arrived 
from  the  day's  hunt,  she  is  busied  in  mending  up  moccasins.  Such  is  a  scene  which 
has  been  enacted  by  hundreds  of  I'cmalcs  this  very  winter  in  Minnesota.  How  few  of 
the  gentle  sex  properly  appreciate  the  everlasting  obligations  they  are  under  to  the 
Son  of  Mary,  after  the  flcsii,  who  was  the  first  that  taugiit  the  (rue  sphere  and  the  true 
mission  of  woman. 

The  Dakota  ^vife  is  subject  to  all  of  the  whims  of  her  husband,  and  when  he  is  in 
a  bad  humor,  wo  inito  her.  As  a  consequence  the  females  of  this  nation  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  very  happy  faces,  and  frequentlj'  resort  to  suicide  to  put  an  end  to  earthly 
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troubles.  Uncultivated,  and  made  to  do  the  labor  of  beasts,  when  they  are  desperate, 
thev  act  more  like  infuriated  brutes  than  creatures  of  reason.  Some  years  ago  a  lodge 
was  pitched  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix.  The  wife,  fearing  her  husband  would 
demand  the  whiskey  keg,  when  he  came  from  hunting,  hid  it.  Upon  his  return,  she 
refused  to  tell  him  where  it  was,  and  he  flogged  her.  In  her  rage,  she  went  off  and 
hung  herself.  At  Oak  Grove,  a  little  girl,  the  pet  of  her  grandmother,  was  whipped 
by  her  father.  The  old  woman  sympathizing  with  the  child,  flew  into  a  passion  and 
went  ofi".  At  last,  the  screaming  of  the  grandchild  was  heard,  for  she  had  discovered 
her  "  grandma'  "  hanging  by  a  portage  collar  from  a  burial  scaffold.  An  assistant 
female  teacher  in  the  mission  school,  being  attracted  by  the  noise,  went  and  cut  the 
"old  granny"  down  before  life  had  fled.  On  another  occasion,  at  the  same  place,  a 
son-in-law  refused  to  give  his  mother  some  whiskey,  and  in  a  rage  she  went  on  to 
the  burial  scaffold,  tied  the  portage  strap  around  her  neck,  and  was  about  to  jump  off 
when  Mr.  Pond  came  up  to  her  and  cut  the  strap.  Still  she  did  not  relinquish  her  in- 
tention of  suicide.  At  last,  he  climbed  on  to  the  scaffold  and  told  her  he  would  stay 
there  as  long  as  she.  Other  females  from  the  village  then  came  out  and  succeeded  in 
persuading  her  to  live  a  little  while  longer.  In  this  connection,  an  incident  may  be 
told  which,  for  romantic  interest,  cannot  be  surpassed.  The  girl  since  the  occurrence, 
which  we  substantially  narrate  as  we  find  it  in  the  Pioneer,  without  being  resposible 
for  every  particular,  has  been  a  pupil  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hancock's  mission  school  at 
Remnica  or  Red  Wing  village. 

In  the  spring  of  1850,  a  young  girl,  fourteen  years  of  age,  shot  another  girl  with 
whom  she  was  quarreling.  The  deceased  was  a  daughter  of  a  sullen  man  by  the  name 
of  Black  Whistle^  The  affrighted  girl,  after  she  fired  the  gun,  fled  to  the  trader's 
house,  and  was  by  him  aided  to  make  her  escape  down  to  Wabasha's  village.  While 
stopping  at  Red  Wing's  village,  some  hundred  miles  from  the  place  where  the  deed 
was  committed,  the  incensed  father  overtook  her.  His  first  plan  was  to  carry  her 
home  and  sacrifice  her  at  his  daughter's  burial  scaffold,  but  through  the  influence  of 
some  of  the  whites,  he  changed  his  plan  and  resolved  to  make  her  his  slave  or  his  wife. 
For  some  time  she  endured  what  to  her  was  a  living  death,  but  on  one  night  she  sud- 
denly disappeared.  Not  many  days  after,  there  appeared  at  Good  Road's  village,  a 
young  Indian  boy,  stating  that  he  was  a  Sisseton  and  had  just  arrived  from  the  plains. 
He  was  well  received,  no  one  dreaming  that  he  was  the  Indian  maid.  While  in  this 
disguise,  she  went  out  one  day  to  spear  fish,  when  her  husband  and  enemy,  the  re- 
vengeful father  of  the  girl  she  had  shot,  met  her,  and  inquired  for  her  and  avowed  his 
intention  to  kill  her.  She  very  coolly  assented  to  the  justice  of  what  he  said  and  left. 
At  last,  her  real  sex  being  suspected,  she  came  down  to  Little  Crow  or  Kaposia  village. 
Here  she  passed  herself  off  as  a  Winnebago  orphan,  which  disguise  succeeded  for  a 
time.  But  soon  she  was  suspected  and  again  took  up  her  flight,  and  at  last  took  up 
her  residence  at  Red  Wing's  village,  though  for  a  long  time  no  one  knew  what  had 
become  of  her, 

THE  CHIEFS. 

An  Indian  chief  is  a  man  of  comparatively  little  importance  among  his  tribe;  nor 
does  he  in  dress  and  mode  of  living  differ  from  others.  Previous  to  their  intercourse 
with  Europeans,  the  man  who  was  bravest  in  war  was  chief.  Now  the  chiefs  are  civ- 
il chiefs,  and  the  descendants  of  those  that  have  been  created  such  by  the  whites.  A 
chief  cannot  act  except  the  tribe  are  willing,  and  he  is  as  particular  as  an  aspiring 
demagogue  not  to  express  an  opinion  differing  from  that  of  the  majority.  The  first 
civil  chief  is  said  to  have  been  Wabashaw.  The  following  is  said  to  have  been  the 
history  of  his  obtaining  the  title.  After  the  cession  of  Canada  to  the  British  by  the 
French,  there  was  an  English  trading  post  in  the  vicinity  of  Saint  Paul.  The  trader 
whom  the  Indian  called  Pagonta,  (Mallard  Duck,)  was  shot  by  an  Indian  who  disliked 
him.  In  consequence  of  this  they  had  no  trader  the  following  winter,  and  in  the 
spring  a  council  was  held,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  braves  of  the  band  should  take 
and  deliver  up  to  the  authorities  of  Quebec  the  murderer.  About  one  hundred  men 
and  women  embarked  on  the  embassy.    By  the  time  they  had  paddled  to  Green  Bay, 
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many  grew  faint-hearted  and  deserted,  and  before  they  left  tliere  only  half  a  dozen,  in- 
cluding wojnen,  were  left.  Wabashavv,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  chief,  a  true 
Spartan  spirit,  was  the  man  wlio  infused  courage  into  the  litlle  remnant.  After  dan- 
ger by  land  and  by  water,  he  reached  Quebec,  assumed  the  guilt  of  the  murderer,  and 
delivered  himself  as  an  atonement  for  his  suffering  tribe. 

The  English  were  favorably  impressed  by  his  bearing,  and  learning  that  the  Da- 
kotas  lived  in  seven  bands,  they  hung  a  medal  around  his  neck,  and  gave  him  six  more 
to  be  delivered  to  one  of  the  bravest  men  of  the  other  bands.  Wabashaw  returned 
tlie  "  Father  of  his  Country,"  but  a  victim  of  envy.  He  died  an  exile  from  his  band 
on  the  Hoka  or  Root  river. 

The  Dakotas  suffered  much  for  wont  of  law.  The  individual  who  desires  to  im- 
prove his  condition  is  not  only  laughed  at  but  maltreated.  Moreover,  if  he  acquires 
any  property,  there  is  no  law  which  secures  it  to  him,  and  it  is  liable  to  be  taken  away 
at  any  time  by  any  ill-disposed  person.  Until  this  state  of  things  is  altered  by  the  in- 
terposition of  the  United  States  government,  or  the  interposition  of  Providence  in  some 
unforeseen  way,  there  is  little  hope  of  elevating  this  tribe.  Their  missionary  will  be 
forced  to  look  upon  this  degradation,  and  say  in  view  thereof,  "my  whole  head  is  sick, 
my  whole  heart  faint." 

PECULIARITIES. 

The  superstitions  and  peculiarities  of  the  Dakotas  are  so  various  that  we  can  but 
barely  glance  at  them.  They  count  years  by  winters  ;  and  compute  distances  by  the 
number  of  nights  passed  upon  a  journey ;  their  months  are  computed  by  moons,  and 
are  as  follows  : 

1.  Wi-TERi,  January ;  the  hard  moon. 

2.  WicATA-wi,  February ;  th«  raccoon  moon. 

3.  IsTAwicAYAZAN-wi,  March ;  the  sore-eye  moon. 

4.  Mag  AOKADA-wi,  ^pril ;  the  moon  in  which  the  geese  lay  eggs:  also  called 
Wokada-wi ;  and  sometimes  Watopapi-wi,  the  moon  when  the  streams  are  again  navi- 
gable. 

5.  Wojupi-wi,  May;  the  planting  moon. 

6.  Wa.iustecasa-wi,  June;  the  moon  when  the  strawberries  are  red. 

7.  Canpasapa-wi,  and  Wasunpa-wi,  July ;  the  moon  when  the  choke-cherries 
are  ripe,  and  when  the  geese  shed  their  feathers. 

8.  W Asv TON -wi,  jlugust ;  the  harvest  moon. 

9.  PsiNHNAKETU-wi,  September ;  the  moon  when  rice  is  laid  up  to  dry. 

10.  Wi-wAJUPi,  Ociober ;  the  drying  rice  moon  ;  sometimes  written  Wazupi-wi. 

11.  Takiyura-wi,  Jfovembcr ;  the  deer  rutting  moon. 

12*  Tahecapsun-wi,  December ;  the  moon  when  the  deer  shed  their  horns. 

They  believe  that  the  moon  is  made  of  something  as  good  as  greenc-heese.  The 
popular  notion  is  that  when  the  moon  is  full,  a  great  number  of  very  small  mice  com- 
mence nibbling  until  they  have  eaten  it  up.  A  new  moon  then  begins  to  grow  until 
it  is  full,  then  it  is  devoured. 

Though  almost  every  Dakota  young  man  has  his  pocket  mirror,  a  maid  does  not 
look  at  a  looking-glass,  i'or  it  is  "  wakan"  or  sacred.  Almost  everything  that  the  man 
owns  is  wakan  or  sacred,  but  nothing  that  the  women  possesses  is  so  esteemed.  If 
one  has  a  toothache,  it  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by  a  wood-pecker  concealed  within,  or 
the  gnawing  of  a  worm.  Coughs  are  occasioned  by  the  sacred  men  operating  through 
the  medium  of  the  down  of  the  goose,  or  the  hair  of  the  buffalo.  It  is  considered  a 
sin  to  cut  a  stick  tliat  has  once  been  placed  on  the  fire,  or  to  prick  a  piece  of  meat  with 
an  awl  or  needle.  It  is  wrong  for  a  woman  to  smoke  through  a  black  pipe-stem,  and 
for  a  man  to  wear  a  woman's  moccasins.  It  is  also  sinful  to  throw  gunpowder  on  the 
fire. 

IDEA  OF  THE  FFTURE. 

Tills  tribe  of  Indians  believe  that  an  individual  has  several  soids.  Le  Sueur,  150 
years  ago,  wrote  that  they  thought  that  they  had  three  semis,  but  the  sacred  men  say 
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that  a  Dakota  has  four  souls.  At  death  one  of  these  remains  with  or  near  the  body ; 
one  in  a  bundle  containinpj  some  of  the  clothes  and  hair  oC  the  deceased,  which  the  rela- 
tives preserve  until  they  have  an  opportunity  to  throw  them  into  the  enemy's  country  ; 
one  go'es  into  the  spirit  land  ;  and  one  passes  into  the  body  of  a  child  or  some  animal. 

They  have  a  fear  of  the  future,  but  no  fixed  belief  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  fu- 
ture punishment.  The  Dakotas  are  generally  taciturn  on  such  topics.  The  more  sim- 
ple minded  believe  that  a  happy  land  exists  across  a  lake  of  boiling  water,  and  that 
an  old  woman  sits  on  the  shore  liolding  a  long  narrow  pole,  that  stretches  across  the 
water  to  the  earth.  Warriors  who  can  show  marks  of  wounds  on  their  flesh,  can  walk 
the  pole  with  security ;  also  infants,  whose  blue  veins  are  a  passport  as  good  as  war 
marks.    Others  slip  into  the  boiling  water. 

Their  theology  makes  no  difference  between  the  condition  oC  the  thief  and  liar  and 
the  correct  and  good  man.  Those  who  commit  suicide  are  thought  to  be  unhappy. 
They  believe  that  a  woman  who  commits  suicide  will  have  to  drag  through  another 
world  that  from  which  she  hung  herself  in  this,  and  that  she  will  often  break  down  the 
corn  in  another  land  by  the  pole  or  tree  which  dangles  at  her  feet,  and  lor  this  will  be 
severely  beaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  spirit  land. 

When  any  one  dies,  the  nearest  friend  is  very  anxious  to  go  and  kill  an  enemy.  A 
father  lost  a  child  while  the  treaty  of  1851  was  pending  at  Mendota,  and  he  longed  to 
go  and  kill  an  Ojibway.  As  soon  as  an  individual  dies  the  corpse  is  wrapped  in  its 
best  clothes.  Some  one  acquainted  with  the  deceased  then  harrangues  the  spirit  on 
the  virtues  of  the  departed  ;  and  the  friends,  who  sit  around  with  their  faces  smeared 
with  a  black  pigment,  the  signs  of  mourning.  Their  lamentations  are  very  loud,  and  they 
cut  their  thighs  and  legs  with  their  finger  nails  or  pieces  of  stone  to  give  free  vent,  as  it 
would  appear,  to  their  grief.  The  corpse  is  not  buried,  but  placed  in  a  box  upon  a 
scaffold  some  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  ground.  Hung  around  the  scaffold  are  such 
things  as  would  please  the  spirit  if  it  was  still  in  the  flesh,  such  as  the  scalp  of  an  ene- 
my or  pots  of  food.  After  the  corpse  has  been  exposed  for  some  months,  and  the 
bones  only  remain,  they  are  buried  in  a  heap,  and  protected  from  the  wolves  by 
stakes. 

DEATH  SONG  OF  A  "NADOWESSEE"  CHIEF. 

In  the  Annals  of  1850,  there  was  published  Sir  John  Herschel's  translation  of  the 
"  Death  Song  of  the  Nadowessee  (Dakota)  Chief,''  by  the  great  German  poet,  Schil- 
ler. Subjoined  is  another  translation  by  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer.  In  a  note  he  savs  that 
"  Goethe  reckoned  it  among  Schiller's  best  poems  of  the  kind,  and  wishes  he  had  made 
a  dozen  such."  In  concluding  this  article,  it  is  pleasant  to  associate  the  production  of 
the  distinguished  Schiller,  with  the  tribe  who  still  dwell  in  our  midst : 

See  on  his  mat— as  if  of  yore, 

All  life-like,  sits  he  here ! 
With  that  same  aspect  which  he  wore 

When  light  to  him  was  dear. 

But  where  the  right  hand's  strength?  and  where 

The  breath  that  loved  to  breathe, 
To  the  Great  Spirit  aloft  in  air, 

The  peace-pipe's  lusty  Wreath? 

And  where  the  hawk-like  eye,  alas  ! 

That  wont  the  deer  pursue, 
Along  the  waves  of  rippling  grass, 

Or  fields  that  shone  with  dew? 

Are  these  the  limber,  bounding  feet 

That  swept  the  winter's  snows  ? 
What  stateliest  stag  so  fast  and  fleet? 

Their  speed  outstripped  the  roe's! 

These  arms,  that  then  the  steady  bow 

Could  supple,  from  its  pride, 
How  stark  and  helpless  hang  they  now 

Adown  the  stiffen'd  side  I 
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Yet  weal  to  him — at  peace  be  stays 

AVhere  ever  fall  the  snows  ; 
Where  o'er  the  meadows  springs  the  maize 

That  mortal  never  sows. 

Where  birds  are  blithe  on  every  brake — 
Where  forests  teem  with  deer — 

Where  glide  the  lish  through  every  lake — 
One  chase  from  year  to  year  ! 

With  spirits  now  he  feasts  aboTe; 

All  left  us — to  revere 
The  deeds  we  honor  with  our  love, 

The  dust  we  bury  here. 

Here  bring  the  last  gift !  loud  and  shrill 
Wail,  death  dirge  for  the  brave  ! 

What  pleased  him  most  in  life  may  still 
Give  pleasure  in  the  grave. 

We  lay  the  axe  beneath  his  head 
He  swung  when  strength  was  strong — 

The  bear  on  which  his  banquets  fed — 
The  way  from  earth  is  long ! 

And  here,  new  sharped,  place  the  knife 

That  severed  from  the  clay. 
From  which  the  axe  had  spoiled  the  life, 

The  conquer'd  scalp  away  ! 

The  paints  that  deck  the  dead  bestow — 

Yes,  place  them  in  his  hand — 
That  red  the  kingly  shade  may  glow 

Amid  the  spirit-land. 


THE  METEOROLOGY  OF  MIMESOTA. 


BY  JOHN  W.  BOND. 


The  science  of  Meteorology  is  beginning  to  excite  considerable  attention.  It  is 
true  that  men  in  all  ages  of  society  have  been  led,  by  motives  of  necessity  or  com- 
fort, to  study  the  indications  of  the  weather  in  the  different  appearance  of  the  skies. 
But  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  the  attention  of  men  of  science  has  been  turned  to  the 
subject;  and  by  their  patient,  long  continued,  and  wide-exlended  observations,  have 
deduced  certain  general  rules  by  which  the  phenomena  of  the  atmosphere  appear  to  be 
regulated. 

Among  the  most  successful  inquirers  is  Mr.  Espy,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  ingenious 
theories  on  the  subject  are  founded  on  a  course  of  observations  and  experiments,  con- 
tinued regularly  for  more  than  thirty  years.  His  predictions  respecting  changes  in  the 
weather,  and  the  precision  with  which  he  has  pointed  out  the  locality  of  storms  occur- 
ring at  a  distance  from  his  own  residence,  have  excited  astonishment.  These,  how- 
ever, are  founded  on  scientific  principles,  which  he  has  developed  in  his  theory  of 
storms.  The  facts  and  laws  which  he  has  discovered  are  generally  recognized  as  hav- 
ing considerable  practical  value. 

Other  inquirers  are  endeavoring  to  advance  the  science,  and  to  reduce  their  discov- 
eries to  such  practical  results  as  will  be  useful  to  the  agriculturist,  the  voyageur,  the 
hunter  and  the  mariner.  Since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  Historical  So- 
ciety, the  second  and  third  reports  of  Professor  Espy  on  Meteorology,  with  his  rules 
and  regulations  to  mariners,  and  the  accompanying  charts,  illustrative  of  his  theory  of 
storms,  have  been  received.  As  interesting  to  the  public  generally,  I  append  the  fol- 
,  lowing  leading  features,  in  so  far  as  they  pertain  to  his  theory  of  storms  : 

1.  The  rain  and  snow  storms,  and  even  the  moderate  rains  and  snows,  travel  from  the 
west  towards  the  east  in  the  United  States  during  the  months  of  November,  December, 
January,  February  and  March,  which  are  the  only  months  to  which  these  generaliza- 
tions apply. 

2.  The  storms  are  accompanied  with  a  depression  of  the  Barometer  near  the  cen- 
tral line  of  the  storm. 

3.  This  central  line  of  minimum  pressure  is  generally  of  great  length  from  north 
to  south,  and  moves  side  foremost  towards  the  east. 

4.  It  is  sometimes  nearly  straight,  but  generally  curved,  and  most  frequently  with 
its  convex  side  towards  the  east. 

5.  The  velocity  of  this  line  is  such  that  it  travels  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Con- 
necticut river  in  about  24  hours,  and  from  the  Connecticut  to  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land, in  nearly  the  same  time,  or  about  36  miles  an  hour. 

6.  When  the  Barometer  falls  suddenly  in  the  western  part  of  New  England,  it  ris- 
es at  the  same  time  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  also  at  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land. 

7.  In  great  storms  the  wind,  for  several  hundred  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  Un« 
of  minimum  pressure,  blows  towards  that  line  directly  or  obliquely. 
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8.  The  force  of  the  wind  is  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  and  suddenness  of  the 
depression  of  the  Barometer. 

9.  In  all  great  and  sudden  depressions  of  the  Barometer,  there  is  much  rain  or 
snow  ;  and  in  all  sudden  great  rains  or  snows,  there  is  a  great  depression  of  the  Ba- 
rometer near  the  centre  of  the  storm. 

10.  Many  storms  are  of  great  and  unknown  length  from  north  to  south,  reaching 
beyond  our  observers  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  on  the  northern  lakes,  while  their 
east  and  west  diameter  is  comparatively  small.    They  therefore  move  side  foremost. 

11.  Most  storms  commence  in  the  '  far  west'  beyond  our  most  western  observers ; 
but  some  commence  in  the  United  States. 

12.  When  a  storm  commences  in  the  United  States,  the  line  of  minimum  pressure 
does  not  come  from  the  '  far  west,'  but  commences  with  the  storm,  and  travels  with  it 
towards  the  east. 

13.  There  is  generally  a  lull  of  wind  at  the  line  of  minimum  pressure,  and  some- 
times a  calm. 

14.  When  this  line  of  minimum  pressure  passes  an  observer  towards  the  east,  the 
wind  generally  soon  changes  to  the  west,  and  the  Barometer  begins  to  rise. 

15.  There  is  generally  but  little  wind  near  the  line  of  maximum  pressure,  and  on 
each  side  of  that  line  the  winds  are  irregular,  but  tend  outward  from  that  line. 

16.  The  fluctuations  of  the  Barometer  are  generally  greater  in  the  eastern  than  in 
the  western  parts  of  the  United  States  ;  and  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

17.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States  the  wind  generally  in  great  storms, 
sets  in  from  the  north  of  east,  and  terminates  from  the  north  of  west. 

18.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States  the  wind  generally  sets  in  from  the 
south  of  east,  and  terminates  from  the  south  of  west. 

19.  During  the  passage  of  storms  the  wind  generally  changes  from  the  eastward  to 
the  westward  by  the  south,  especially  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

20.  The  northern  part  of  the  storm  generally  travels  more  rapidly  towards  the  east 
than  the  southern  part. 

21.  During  the  high  Barometer  on  the  day  preceding  the  storm,  it  is  generally  clear 
and  mild  in  temperature,  especially  if  very  cold  weather  preceded. 

22.  The  temperature  generally  falls  suddenly  on  the  passage  of  the  centre  of  great 
storms,  so  that  sometimes  when  a  storm  is  in  the  middle  of  the  United  States,  the  low- 
est temperature  of  the  month  will  be  in  the  west  on  the  same  day  that  the  highest  tem- 
perature is  in  the  east. 

That  the  above  22  generalizations,  with  slight  modification,  will  be  proved  to  be 
true  laws  of  nature  by  a  more  copious  induction  of  facts,  I  have  but  little  doubt.  In 
so  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  their  truth  is  borne  out  in  almost  every  particu- 
lar. 

I  come  now  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  meteorology  of  Minnesota.  I  regret 
that  my  observations  have  not  extended  regularly  through  a  space  of  time  which  would 
enable  me  to  give  full  and  reliable  results  of  the  climatic  changes  of  this  latitude.  Ow- 
ing to  frequent  changes  of  residence,  and  the  demands  of  business,  I  have  not  as  yet 
been  able  to  give  that  strict  attention  to  the  meteorology  of  our  Territory  which  is  due 
to  a  subject  so  replete  with  interest  and  importance;  and  I  now  present  this  imperfect 
sketch  in  the  hope  that  some  one  having  the  inclination  for  the  pursuit,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  more  elegant  leisure  than  I  have  had,  will  yet  do  what  I  have  but  partially  done 
— or  rather  failed  to  do. 

For  the  time  that  my  observations  were  carried  on,  viz  :  from  December,  1850, 
until  July,  1851,  inclusive,  I  present  an  accurately  kept  register,  together  with  a  se- 
ries of  monthly  tables,  in  which  all  the  details  of  the  weather  for  that  period  are 
minutely  given.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year  1851,  the  monthly  tables  presented  ac- 
companying this  article,  were  kept  at  Fort  Snelling  ;  and  although  not  so  full  in  detail, 
are  yet  quite  valuable.  The  mean  temperatures  of  the  months  of  August,  September, 
October,  November,  and  December,  1851,  as  given  in  the  Meteorological  Register  for 
that  year,  I  obtained  of  Dr.  J.  Frazier  Head,  of  Fort  Ripley,  in  latitude  46^  10'  N. 
So  that  the  yearly  mean  is  made  up  from  observations  taken  at  St.  Paul  during  the 
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months  of  Januarj-,  February,  March,  and  April ;  at  Sauk  Rapids,  during  May,  June, 
and  July,  and  at  Fort  Ripley  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  distance  between 
Fort  Snelling  and  Fort  Ripley  is  a  little  over  1°  north. 

These  results  show  a  uniformity  in  the  weather  of  Minnesota  that  is  seldom  met 
with  elsewhere.  When  sudden  changes  do  occur,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  they  are 
always  low  extremes — that  is  from  below  the  freezing  point  to  far  below  zero,  and  con- 
sequently do  not  injuriously  affect  the  system  as  in  those  latitudes  where  a  continual  ele- 
mental war  is  constantly  kept  up,  and  the  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the  Barometer 
and  Thermometer  are  as  sudden  and  irregular  as  the  turnings  of  a  weathercock  amidst 
a  tempest.  From  a  residence  of  over  two  years  in  Minnesota,!  can  safely  say  that  the 
atmosphere  is  more  pure,  pleasant  and  healthful  than  that  of  any  other  I  have  ever 
breathed  on  the  continent  of  North  or  South  America.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  winter,  the  most  buoyant,  elastic  and  vigorous  portion  of  the  year.  As  regards  the 
healthfulness  of  this  region  at  all  times,  and  more  especially  in  winter,  I  would  add,  in 
the  language  of  a  former  report  upon  the  weather,  "  that  with  proper  care  and  no  un- 
necessary exposure,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  coughs,  colds,  and  that  scourge  of  the 
Eastern  States,  consumption,  would  be  almost  entirely  unknown.  When  either  is  un- 
fortunately contracted,  no  climate  is  better  adapted  for  their  speedy  eradication.  It  is 
all  a  mistake  to  send  a  consumptive  patient  to  the  South — a  mistake  just  becoming  ap- 
parent to  the  faculty.  Those  whose  lungs  are  diseased  and  weak,  should  come  to  the 
North.  I  have  tried  both  extremes  and  can  speak  feelingly,  the  best  of  all  evidences, 
and  I  confidently  assert  that  they  will  stand  far  more  chances  of  recovery  in  this  par- 
ticular latitude  than  anywhere  in  the  enervating  South,  even  if  it  be  the  most  salubri- 
ous of  the  ^Vest  Indies." 

It  is  true  that  a  fever,  which  in  some  instances  has  proved  fatal  in  its  effects,  has 
raged  within  our  midst  during  the  past  fall  and  winter  ;  but  it  has,  I  believe,  been  al- 
together local,  or  peculiar  to  St.  Anthony  and  St.  Paul,  and  is  owing  to  causes  which 
it  is  not  probable  will  soon  occur  again.  The  principal  of  these  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  unprecedented  drought  of  the  preceding  summer,  by  which  the  river  bottoms, 
the  ponds  and  the  marshes  became  exposed,  and  threw  into  our  usually  pure  air  a 
poisonous  malaria. 

The  drought  of  1852  was  a  striking  feature  in  the  Meteorology  of  this  Territory. 
The  summers  are  usually  very  moist,  large  quantities  of  rain  fall,  and  heavy  thunder 
storms  are  very  common.  In  this  instance,  with  the  exception  of  a  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  no  rain  fell  from  the  time  of  the  great  cataract  of  water, 
which  deluged  us  in  May,  until  the  following  September,  and  but  very  little  fell  until 
October.  The  air,  generally  so  full  of  electricity  at  all  seasons,  seemed  then  utterly 
void  of  it,  and  for  five  months,  no  sound  of  thunder  broke  upon  its  stillness.  Droughts 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  various  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  depend  upon  at- 
mospheric causes  not  yet  fully  understood.  As  it  has  been  satisfactorily  ascertained 
that  an  equal  amount  of  moisture  falls  in  every  climate,  in  a  given  space  of  time,  say 
a  year  j  so  with  ours  in  the  case  of  which  I  speak.  More  than  sufficient  snow  has  al- 
ready fallen,  during  the  past  winter,  to  make  amends  for  the  lack  of  moisture  of  the 
preceding  summer,  and  as  its  drought  was  unprecedented  in  our  memories,  so  is  the 
quantity  and  depth  of  the  frozen  vapor  which  now  covers  the  earth  around  us.*  The 
fall  of  snow  throughout  all  the  country  to  the  north  and  west,  and  towards  Lake  Supe- 
rior, has  been  at  least  five  feet.  The  roads  were,  for  a  portion  of  the  time  during  the 
early  part  of  the  winter,  almost  impassable,  and  even  rendered  traveling  upon  snow 
shoes  difficult.  The  amount  of  snow  that  generally  falls  is  much  less  than  would  be 
supposed  in  so  high  a  latitude,  being  really  much  less  than  falls  in  many  places  farther 
south.  Two  feet  is  a  large  quantity  and  more  than  the  average,  there  having  been  a 
winter  or  two  of  late  years,  when  not  enough  has  fallen  for  common  sledding  purposes, 

*  The  amount  of  snow  in  the  winter  of  1842-3,  was  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  past  season — a 
large  quantity  also  fell  in  the  spring  of  1843. — JVote,  by  an  old  settler. 

I  would  add  for  the  benefit  of  the  early  immigrants,  that  owing  to  the  ground  having  been  kept 
from  freezing  in  a  great  measure  by  the  heavy  fall  of  snow  last  winter,  the  frost  will  probably  all 
be  out  this  month,  and  the  soil  ready  for  working  early  in  April.  Those  who  are  here  early,  will 
be  able  to  break  a  small  farm  before  seeding  time. 
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the  ground  scarcely  being  covered,  though  these  are  remarkable  exceptions.  A  por- 
tion, however  always  remains  till  spring,  and  the  ground  is  generally  covered  from 
November  till  March. 

This  is  extremely  favorable  to  the  preservation  of  winter  wheat,  which  has  not 
been  tried  to  much  extent ;  still  I  am  satisfied  it  will  succeed,  and  the  crop  become  a 
more  certain  one  than  in  the  States,  from  the  fact  that  the  snow  will  prevent  its  freez- 
ing out,  and  that  it  will  also  be  less  subject  to  attacks  of  rust,  the  fly,  and  all  the  dis- 
eases incidental  to  it  elsewhere.  I  am  very  certain  that  Minnesota  will  in  time  become 
one  of  the  very  best  wheat  growing  States  in  the  whole  Union,  and  that  she  will  take 
the  place  of  Illinois  and  other  States  where  it  can  no  longer  be  depended  upon  with 
any  certainty.  When  sown  at  an  early  period,  say  September,  it  has  already  succeed- 
ed well,  as  far  north  as  La  Belle  Prairie,  in  latitude  46".  Those  who  are  in  doubt 
upon  the  subject,  can  read  Mr.  Philander  Prescott's  letter  on  the  agricultural  resources 
of  Minnesota,  published  in  the  Patent  Office  Reports  for  1849-50.  Spring  wheat  also 
produces  well,  even  at  Red  Lake  and  Selkirk  Settlement,  in  latitude  48"^  and  50"^,  as 
bountifully  as  in  other  places  further  south. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  winter  of  Minnesota,  is  its  great  dryness 
— ^there  being  an  almost  total  absence  of  rain  or  moisture.  Not  more  than  one  heavy 
rain  storm  has  occurred  within  its  limits  during  the  last  ten  years.  A  slight  sprink- 
ling of  rain,  however,  does  sometimes  happen.  A  heavy  thaw  also  takes  place  in  Janu- 
ary, and  sometimes  lasts  a  week  or  two,  accompanied  by  mild,  southerly  winds.  Such 
a  thaw  occurred  this  year  in  February,  and  still  continues.  The  weather  is  generally 
very  clear  and  bracing,  mostly  calm,  though  uproarious  winds  occur  occasionally.  The 
prevailing  winds  are  from  the  W.  N.  W.  and  North,  and  always  bring  clear  weather — 
they  prevail  about  two-thirds  of  the  winter.  East,  north  and  southeast  winds  from  the 
great  lakes  bring  snow  storms,  and  are  always  damp,  chilling  and  unpleasant.  The 
mercury,  though  almost  always  below  the  freezing  point,  is  seldom  far  below  zero  ;  on 
three  or  four  occasions  it  sinks  to  from  20  to  35"^  below — though  this  weather  never 
continues  more  than  three  or  four  days  at  farthest.  The  coldest  day  of  the  past 
winter  was  the  8th  of  February,  when  the  mercury  fell  to  25°  below  zero.  At  these 
periods  there  is  but  little  wind  and  the  cold  is  felt  much  less  than  any  one  not  accus- 
tomed to  the  climate  would  imagine.  Very  heavy  hoar  frosis  frequently  occur,  when 
the  whole  air  seems  filled  with  little  icy  crystals,  which  sparkle  in  the  morning  sun- 
light, like  millions  of  precious  gems.  The  surrounding  forests  being  encased  in  glit- 
tering frost  and  ice,  present  a  most  magnificent  appearance. 

The  Mississippi  river  generally  closes  early  in  December,  and  opens  the  latter  part 
of  March.  The  winter  continues  for  about  four  months  ;  though  we  often  have  cold, 
rough  weather  for  an  additional  month  or  two.  In  summing  up  its  merits,  I  would  add 
that,  owing  to  its  even  temperature,  and  hence  allowing  out  of  door  exercises  and  em- 
ployments for  a  greater  number  of  days  than  that  of  most  other  countries,  it  is  highly 
conducive  to  health,  longevity  and  social  intercourse  and  advancement. 

The  spring  is  usually  boisterous  and  cold.  There  is  then  more  wind  and  dampness 
than  in  the  winter.  That  there  are  exceptions  to  this  however,  the  spring  of  last  year, 
and  the  month  of  March,  1851,  may  be  evidenced.  The  prevailing  winds  are  similar 
to  those  of  winter,  viz :  from  the  W.  N.  W.  to  N.  The  season  continues  cold  and 
backward  until  early  in  May,  when  a  sudden  change  takes  place,  and  all  nature  is  soon 
robed  in  the  cheerful  liveries  of  this  gay  portion  of  the  year.  The  frost  usually  leaves 
the  ground  in  April.  The  latter  part  of  May  and  early  in  June  is  the  usual  seeding 
time. 

The  summer  is  very  cool  and  pleasant,  with  a  fine  breeze  at  all  times,  blowing 
mostly  from  the  West,  South- West  and  South.  This  mitigates  and  makes  endurable 
the  extreme  heat  of  the  sun,  which  beaming  through  the  clear  and  brilliant  atmosphere 
rivals  that  of  the  tropics  in  intensity.  This  great  heat  is  of  but  short  duration,  rarely 
continuing  longer  than  a  week  at  most.  The  nights  are  always  cool  and  bracing,  and 
the  sleep  obtained  is  sound,  refreshing  and  sweet.  Thunder  storms  are  very  frequent, 
usually  occurring  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  and  sometimes  continuing  all  the  night. 
Those  at  night  are  always  much  the  heaviest,  and  of  the  longest  duration.  A  remark- 
able thunder  storm  occurred  at  Sauk  Rapids  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  July,  1851,  which 
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continued  uninterruptedly  for  some  thirty  hours ;  the  rain  falling  at  intervals  in 
torrents.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  hurricane  of  wind  from  the  south-east,  which 
prostrated  forest  trees,  tearing  them  up  by  the  roots  like  twigs,  and  snapping  others 
off  like  pipe-stems.  It  created  considerable  havoc  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi above  Crow  River,  and  extended  some  distance  in  a  north-west  direction.  Its 
breadth  I  never  ascertained.  Heavy  hail  storms  sometimes  occur.  The  most  remark- 
able one  which  I  have  noticed  is  tlius  described  in  a  letter  to  the  Pioneer,  dated  Benton 
City,  (Sauk  Rapids*)  June  18,  1851 : 

"  The  most  terrific  rain  and  hailstorm  that  I  ever  remember,  occurred  here  last 
night,  from  10  P.  M.,  until  after  midnight.  It  came  up  suddenly  from  the  west,  and 
for  several  hours  the  heavens  were  a  perfect  glare  of  light,  most  paini'ul  to  the  eye  to 
witness  ;  while  the  thunder  was  truly  deafening  at  first,  and  most  terrific.  The  rain 
fell  in  perfect  sheets  of  water,  and  the  hail  descended  like  a  shower  of  bullets,  crush- 
ing through  the  windows  and  flying  across  the  room  with  violence ;  while  the  house 
creaked  and  shook  and  rocked  like  a  ship  at  sea,  and  I  verily  expected  it  to  come  tum- 
bling about  my  ears  each  moment.  The  hailstones,  unlike  ordinary  ones,  were  rough 
and  jagged,  as  though  a  storm  of  the  splinters  and  shivers  of  an  iceberg  had  been 
hurled  over  this  embryo  city  ;  which,  owing  to  the  meagre  number  of  houses,  suffered 
but  little.  Ere  long  the  rattle  and  clatter  of  their  falling,  drowned  the  thunder  com- 
pletely. By  the  glare  of  the  lightning,  I  could  see  the  rain  drops  and  hailstones  driven 
by  the  gale,  skim  along  the  ground,  and  striking,  bound  several  feet  into  the  air,  in  a 
dense  sheet  of  mingled  ice  and  water,  like  waves  of  hail  rising  and  rolling  on  before 
the  storm.  I  could  hear  the  clash  and  roar  of  the  successive  waves  as  they  struck  the 
house  or  a  fence  in  their  course,  like  regular  discharges  of  fire-arms.  The  largest 
stones  were  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  f  ell  upon  the  roof  like  grape  shot.  The 
surrounding  trees  are  well  stripped  of  limbs  and  leaves,  which  were  cut  and  split  in 
shreds,  and  dashed  off  in  large  quantities.  Altogether,  it  was  a  well  grown  hailstorm 
for  a  new  country,  and  as  a  meteorological  phenomenon,  I  have  thought  a  hasty 
description  worthy  of  record." 

The  summer  season  is  short — warm  weather  seldom  sets  in  before  July,  although 
there  are  at  times  exceptions.  Very  hot  weather  occurred  last  year  in  May.  What 
is  lost  in  this  respect  is  more  than  fully  made  up  in  autumn,  which  is  here  the  most 
lovely  portion  of  the  year.  Frosts  seldom  occur  before  October,  while  a  beautiful 
Indian  summer  lasts  till  the  middle  of  November,  when  winter  soon  after  sets  in  sud- 
denly. As  a  general  thing,  there  are  no  gentle  gradations  of  heat  and  cold  between 
the  change  from  spring  to  summer,  and  from  fall  to  winter.  That  season  usually  lin- 
gers in  the  lap  of  spring,  until  he  can  no  longer  hold  his  sway,  when  he  gently  yields 
his  long  supremacy,  and  retreats  to  northern  climes,  without  evincing  any  disposition 
to  protract  his  stay.  No  crops  are  nipped,  nor  buds  or  blossoms  pei'ish  from  a  re- 
newal of  his  icy  breath,  in  the  shape  of  chilling,  killing  frosts.  He  melts  away  before 
the  soft  murmurings  of  the  southern  gales,  and  leaves  no  trace  behind.  He  yields  at 
once,  and  with  a  grace  which  does  credit  to  the  rude,  rough,  storm  king — and  immedi- 
ately a  marked  change  takes  place.  No  "elemental  war"  from  heat  to  cold,  from  wet 
to  dry — each  striving  for  the  mastery  during  an  intervening  month  or  two,  as  in  the 
States,  occurs.  On  the  contrary,  the  soft  breath  of  early  summer  comes  breathing 
along  the  southern  vales,  like  the  wellings  up  from  a  full  and  gushing  heart — throbbing 
forth  its  warm  pulsations,  and  giving  life  and  vigor  to  every  living  thing  beneath  its 
touch.  The  unclouded  sun  pours  forth  his  genial  beams,  revivifying  the  fiice  of 
nature,  and  causing  it  to  bloom  and  blossom.  But  anon,  each  day  almost,  a  change 
comes  over  the  spirit  of  his  dream,  and  the  storm  clouds  gather  in  the  western  sky  ; 
then  heaven's  artillery  is  heard  pealing  forth  its  echoes  from  sky  to  earth,  from  plain 
to  plain,  and  the  refreshing  rain  descends  in  copious,  grateful  showers. 

The  bountiful  earth,  thus  nourished  and  replenished,  produces  plenteously;  and 
soon  the  ripened  grain  is  waving  in  the  breeze,  the  golden  corn  is  glistening  in  the 
morning  sun,  the  ripe  and  luscious  melons  dot  the  rich,  smooth  soil.  'Tis  true  there 
are  no  fruit  trees  bending  beneath  the  rosy  peach,  the  pear,  the  plum,  the  cherry  and 
the  apple,  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  the  pomologist  and  cause  the  mouth  to  water  in  anti- 

•  Sank  RapidB  is  gituated  on  the  Mississippi,  seventy-six  miles  northwest  of  St.  Paul. 
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cipation  of  the  luxurious  feast.  Yet  this  is  altogether  owing  to  the  newness  of  the 
country,  and  the  want  of  time,  as  yet,  to  plant  and  pi-oduce  those  fruits ;  not,  forsooth, 
that  we  are  too  far  north,  or  that  it  is  too  cold  to  ripen  them  in  perfection  ;  nor  that 
the  inclemency  of  our  winters,  will  destroy  them  by  freezing.  There  can  be  no  more 
certain  criterion  of  the  climate  of  any  country  than  i(s  vegetable  production,  and  it  may 
be  stated  here  generally,  that  while  all  the  grains  and  vegetable  productions  of  the 
Middle  and  Western  States,  have  been  produced  within  the  bounds  of  Minnesota,  with 
almost  every  variety  of  wild  tree,  shrub,  flower  and  herb — and  while  all  the  tame 
grasses  and  most  of  the  fruits  can  be  produced  within  her  limits,  with  the  exception  of 
the  peach,  (which  has  failed  at  Galena  and  Dubuque),  every  objection  to  its  being  too 
far  north  is  futile  and  ridiculous.  Mr.  Oakes,the  father  of  C.  H.  Oakes,  Esq.,  of  St. 
Paul,  has  raised,  successfully,  all  the  above  named  fruits,  and  others  (except  the 
peach),  at  Lapointe,  on  Lake  Superior,  in  latitude  a  little  south  of  47°  ;  which  is 
nearly  two  degrees  northward  of  St.  Paul.  They  can  also  be  cultivated  here  ;  the 
soil  being  adapted  to  their  culture,  as  also  to  that  of  melons,  of  corn,  and  sweet  pota- 
toes. AH  men  should  understand  at  this  late  day,  that  soils  and  climates  are  adapted 
to  each  other ;  and  that  parallels  of  latitude  are  a  very  unsafe  rule  to  go  by  in  judging 
altogether  of  the  climate  of  a  country  ;  as  it  is  always  greatly  modified  by  local  causes. 
The  geography  of  a  country  has  much  to  do  with  its  climate ;  its  topography,  its  eleva- 
tion, its  lakes,  its  rivers,  hills  and  valleys,  its  soil,  forests,  prevailing  winds,  moisture 
and  dryness,  more  or  less  affect  its  temperature. 

The  warm,  loose,  sandy  soil  of  Minnesota,  with  the  long,  late  autumnal  season,  will 
mature  the  cereal  grains  and  fruits,  almost  as  perfectly  as  that  of  far  more  southern 
climates.  But  "the  world  is  indeed  a  slow  coach  after  all,"  and  progresses  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  at  a  snail's  pace,  at  best.  Truth  is  always  outstript  by  error, 
and  falsehood  spreads  itself  with  the  fleetness  of  the  wind.  The  world  delights  to  be 
humbugged,  and  all  seem  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  they  must  either  humbug  some- 
body, or  be  humbugged  themselves.  Men  delight  in  being  deceived ;  nay,  in  deceiving 
themselves  against  the  dictates  of  reason,  facts  and  common  sense.  Hence  we  may 
still  expect  to  hear  the  oft-repeated  cry  of  "  you  can't  raise  a  cawn  crap  in  Minnesota 
— you  can't  live  away  up  there,"  &c.,  &c.  We  expect  to  find  men  for  twenty  years 
to  come,  who  will  persist  in  believing  that  the  flame  of  a  blazing  fire  here  becomes 
congealed  into  spears  of  solid,  icy  flame,  and  that  we  are  obliged  to  wrap  blankets 
around  our  fires  to  keep  them  warm.  Anything  else  that  can  be  said,  though  equally 
ridiculous,  will,  of  course,  find  multitudes  of  believers. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  autumn  ;  that  quiet,  sedate  and  melancholy  portion  of 
the  year,  which  is  here,  as  I  have  before  remarked,  its  most  lovely  period.  The 
atmosphere  is  warm  and  dry  throughout  the  main  portion  of  the  day,  and  cool  and 
bracing  in  the  evening  and  early  in  the  morning.  Little  rain  falls  and  but  few  frosts 
occur.  The  thick,  peculiar  haze  so  common  to  the  Indian  Summer  everywhere,  here 
is  as  drowsy  in  its  appearance  as  though  it  were  endeavoring  too  soon  to  lull  the  day 
to  sleep ;  as  it  rests  over  the  quiet  landscape,  the  craggy  bluffs,  the  peaceful  lakes,  and 
flowing  streams,  and  sometimes  almost  hides  the  rich  and  variegated  face  of  nature,  as 
imperceptibly  it  wanes  and  falls  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  The  prairies  then 
become  ignited,  and  blaze  forth  their  mimic  fires,  which  revel  in  their  wildness.  With 
an  Aurora  Borealis  lighting  up  the  northern  heavens,  and  the  vast  buffalo  ranges  away 
to  the  Missouri,  a  perfect  sea  of  roaring  flame — the  night  if  not  turned  into  day,  cer- 
tainly eclipses  its  glorious  beauties.  Auroras  are  very  common,  and  occur  quite 
frequently  in  winter.  The  following  is  a  description  of  the  most  brilliant  one  which  I 
have  noticed.  It  occurred  on  the  night  of  the  6th  of  September,  1851,  and  was  wit- 
nessed from  the  Valley  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  in  latitude  48°  : 

The  finest  exhibition  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  I  ever  witnessed,  occurred  to-night, 
beginning  at  9  o'clock.  No  description — not  even  the  most  vivid  and  wild  imagination 
—can  do  it  justice.  It  consisted  of  bright  masses  of  light,  in  some  directions  illumina- 
ting large  portions  of  the  heavens — at  others,  and  nearly  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
sky,  bright  rays  shot  upwards,  beginning  not  from  the  horizon,  but  at  an  elevation  of 
about  45°  and  extending  far  south  of  the  zenith.  The  rays,  in  fact,  appeared  to  shoot 
upwards  all  around  the  upper  portion  of  the  heavens,  uniting  at  the  zenith,  and  produ- 
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cing  one  of  the  finest  effects  that  was  ever  produced  by  nature  in  her  wildest  freak  or 
grandest  effort.  To  the  north  and  south  of  the  zenith,  the  rays  assumed  many  varie- 
gated tints,  among  which  the  most  beautiful  pink  and  green  and  various  indescribable 
shades  were  the  most  prominent.  These  were  constantly  changing  color  and  the  rays 
their  forms  ;  sometimes  like  moving  columns  of  light,  which  the  Indians  poetically  call 
"  the  dance  of  the  dead,"  the  bright  white  and  colored  rays  or  columns  moving  and 
darting  past  each  other  in  an  erect  position,  and  of  which  a  giant's  causeway,  if  bril- 
liantly illuminated  and  put  in  rapid  motion,  would  afford  a  faint  idea. 

The  whole  mass  of  light  would  then  cover  the  northern  heavens  and  encircle  around 
the  zenith;  assuming  the  varied  shapes  of  the  most  beautiful  drapery;  the  lower 
edges  being  tinged  with  a  bright  pink,  intermixed  with  green  above,  while  at  the  apex 
the  light  was  white  and  so  brilliant  as  almost  to  dazzle.  Then  it  would  again  shift  and 
spread  rapidly  across  the  heavens  in  a  curved  belt  or  zone,  like  an  eagle's  plume,  as 
though  the  hand  of  the  God  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  was  about  to  appear  and 
make  a  record  on  the  clear  moonlit  sky  below,  and  then  anon  the  rays  and  clouds  of 
variegated  light  would  gather  into  most  beautiful  and  fantastic  shapes,  picturesque  and 
wild  in  the  extreme ;  and  so  quickly,  too,  that  the  eye  could  scarcely  trace  their  mo- 
tions ;  occasionally  darting  down  their  fringed  edges  which  waved  to  and  fro  like  canvass 
fluttering  in  the  storm,  resembling  a  tempest  in  the  heavens,  consisting  of  dancing 
beams  of  brilliant  light  for  lightning  ;  and  the  falling  clouds,  rays  and  coruscations  of 
pink  and  green,  with  every  conceivable  variety  of  colored  halo  for  the  accompanying 
rain.  It  continued  equally  beautiful  till  long  past  midnight,  and  was  watched  with  ad- 
miration and  awe  by  all  our  party. 

Auroras,  mirages  and  other  meteorological  phenomena  are  very  frequent  along  the 
northern  boundary  of  Minnesota,  and  thence  north  to  Hudson's  Bay.  Charles  Cavi- 
leer,  Esq.,  U.  S.  Collector  of  Customs  at  Pembina,  in  latitude  49°  north,  longitude 
97°  10'  west,  has  furnished  me  with  the  foliowing  particulars  relating  to  the  meteo- 
rology of  that  distant  region,  for  the  winter  of  1852-3.    Mr.  Cavileer  says  : 

"  During  December,  there  were  but  five  entire  clear  day^,  and  seven  generally 
clear;  seven  cloudy,  and  four  mostly  cloudy.  The  rest  variable.  There  was  but  one 
day  of  perfect  calm,  between  sun  rise  and  sini  set,  but  calm  generally  prevailed  at 
night ;  and  such  nights,  too,  the  most  beautiful  imaginable.  The  prevailing  winds 
were  from  the  N.  W.  and  S.  E.,  the  most  disagreeable  ones  are  from  the  N.  E.,  E  , 
and  South,  and  are  damp  and  chilly.  The  north-westers  are  cold  and  dry,  while  those 
from  the  west  are  pleasant,  and  bring  fine  warm  weather.  But  seven  or  eight  inches 
of  snow  fell,  with  a  sprinkle  or  two  of  rain,  and  one  sleet.  The  1st  and  28th  were 
the  warmest  days,  the  mercury  stood  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  34°  above  zero,  and  at  sun 
rise  on  the  15th,  at  38°  below.  There  were  seven  auroras,  and  are  classed  from  the 
tables  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  But  two  of  them  were  in  any  way  striking.  The 
peculiarity  of  that  of  the  22d  being  in  the  E.  and  N.  E.,  brightest  due  east,  light  red 
and  fiery.  That  on  the  29th  was  a  very  pretty  affair,  commencing  at  7  P.  M.  The 
sky  was  clear,  with  a  silver  moon  and  bright  starlight.  Its  first  appearance  was  in  the 
N.  W.,  like  that  of  the  moon,  before  she  shows  her  face — then  rapidily  assumed  class 
five,  and  extended  from  the  N.  W.  horizon  to  the  N.  E.;  the  arch  a  bright  white  and 
segment  very  dark.  But  the  fantastics  of  the  outsiders  constituted  the  main  beau- 
ty of  the  scene — sometimes  taking  the  form  of  *he  rainbow,  and  numbering  from  one  to 
three  above  the  arch,  showed  most  grandly ;  then  rays,  beams  and  patches  of  light, 
would  flash  up  to  the  N.  E.,  running  west  almost  as  quickly  as  the  eye.  The  outsid- 
ers made  their  exit  about  10,  but  the  arch  continued  till  11.  December  12th,  at  8 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  I  observed  a  large  and  splendid  meteor,  slowly  traversing  the  N.  E. 
sky,  from  E.  to  W.  It  appeared  like  a  large  ball  or  globe  of  fire  ;  a  very  bright, 
white  light,  traveling  very  slowly  and  leaving  no  wake  or  light  in  its  track.  It  was  in 
sight  a  minute  and  then  exploded  without  leaving  a  spark.  The  first  mirage  of  the 
season  was  on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  at  sun  set,  and  showed  plainly  the  whole  course 
of  the  river  Maurais,  the  timber  on  its  banks  appearing  but  a  few  miles  distant.  The 
houses  on  the  north  that  can  hardly  be  seen  through  a  common  atmosphere,  were  rais- 
ed high  up,  showing  them  plainly,  and  even  things  lying  about  on  the  ground.  The  sec- 
ond and  last  of  the  month,  was  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  from  sun  rise  till  10  o'clock 
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A.  M.,  and  was  a  most  grand  natural  exhibilion.  Not  only  the  whole  course  of  the 
Maurais  could  be  traced,  but  Oak  Island,  45  miles  distant,  was  clear  to  the  view  ;  and 
Pembina  Mountain,  30  miles  off,  was  dimly  seen  in  the  distance.  These  were  the  first 
mirages  I  ever  witnessed,  and  it  is  certainly  a  very  novel  thing  to  be  thus  butted  in 
the  i'ace  by  things  you  know  to  be  so  many  miles  distant.  In  January,  1853,  there 
were  ten  auroras  and  eight  mirages. 

"  The  mirage  of  the  24th  was  the  most  grand  of  all.  It  commenced  before  sunrise 
and  continued  till  10  A.  M.  Just  at  sunrise,  the  view  was  truly  magnificent;  in  all 
quarters  of  the  compass,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  country  appeared  to  raise 
as  if  we  were  standing  in  the  centre  of  a  basin.  The  Pembina  Mountain  to  the  west, 
loomed  up  grandly ;  different  distant  points  on  Red  river,  to  the  north  and  south,  were 
counted  and  named  ;  while  the  rivers  Maurais,  Prune  and  Gratiara  were  in  plain  sight ; 
and  I  really  believe,  that  with  a  good  glass,  we  might  have  seen  Fort  Garry,  70  miles 
below  us  to  the  north ;  so  very  clear  was  the  atmosphere.  About  10  minutes  after 
sunrise  the  mountain*  was  invisible  ;  at  8  o'clock,  fog  to  the  north;  half  part  of  moun- 
tain again  in  view,  and  at  10  A.  M.,  all  had  gradually  disappeared.  The  sky  at  sunrise 
was  about  half  clouded;  the  clouds  lying  all  round  the  horizon,  with  a  few  light  ones 
over  head,  and  maintained  the  same  situation  throughout  the  phenomenon.  The  auro- 
ra, the  mirages,  the  beautiful  frosting  of  the  trees  and  vegetation,  with  the  change  of 
the  atmosphere,  &c.,  will  more  than  pay  for  wintering  in  the  climate,  and  if  for  noth- 
ing else,  I  shall  never  regret  having  spent  two  winters  on  the  49th °  of  north  latitude, 
amidst  these  northern  wilds,'- 

I  know  of  no  point  in  Uncle  Sam's  domains,  better  situated  for  a  meteorological 
and  astronomical  observatory  than  this.  It  being  on  his  most  northern  boundary,  near 
midway  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  in  the  range  of  the  great  plains 
that  extend  from  tlie  north  pole  in  a  southerly  direction  along  tlie  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  thence  southerly  through  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  perfectly 
free  from  the  influence  of  winds  from  the  oceans  or  northern  lakes,  we  are  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  purely  our  own. 
St.  Paul,  March  1,  1853. 

P.  S.  For  want  of  space  in  the  present  Annals,  the  yearly  and  monthly  tables  ac- 
companying this  article  are  unavoidably  deferred  till  next  year. 

April  6,  1853.  J.  W.  B. 

*  The  Pembina  Mountain,  so  called,  is  a  mere  ridge  of  table  land  or  elevation,  of  about  300  feet 
above  the  surrounding  plain.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Pembina,  and  30  miles  to 
the  west  of  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 
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